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Banroxs County: Mr. Heckerman’s account of| 
the Teachers’ Schcol lately closed, shows that Bed_ 
ford has, at last, awoke in earnest and is going to| 
stay awake. There will be no return to “a little! 
more sleep and a little more slumber” after such a) 


rousing start as this. 

















Braprorp County: Friend Coburn seems to be) 
doing a great work in yBradford. His “ Teachers’ | 
Drills” in the different quarters are largely attend-| 
ed, and cannot but have the best effect. The first. 
commenced at Orwell Hill on the 7th of September, | 
and has been followed by six or eight in other parts | 
of the county. Before the close of the first, the 
names of the Teachers on the roll had swelled to) 
one hundred and fifty, and the interest increased 
till the last hour. During the session, a copy of | 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary was received from | 
Messrs. G. and ©. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., 
and a Terrestrial Globe from the firm of Merriam, 
Moore & Co., of Troy, N. ¥., as presents for the 
use of the Bradford County Teachers’ Institutes.— 
The presents were dully appreciated and heartily 
responded to. 

We had intended to publish a portion of the pro- 
ceedings of those remarkable gatherings—of which 
that at Orwell Hill is but a fair specimen,—but have 
been promised a connected and succinct account of 
the whole series, for an early number of the Journal. 


Srarx Normat Scuoot Disrricr: We had the 
pleasure of attending a meeting at Selinsgrove, in 
Snyder county, on the 7th of last month, to consid- 
er and adopt measures to establish, at that place, a 
Normal School for the 6th District. We were pro- 
mised a full account of the proceedings, but they 








_| seemed determined ‘ 


| have not made their appearance. In spite of the 
“panic” the noble hearts engaged in the work 
‘to put it‘through.” One libe- 


‘ral citizen of the place gave 10 acres of ground 


‘worth $200 an acre, and some $10,000 in all were 
promised. The signs of success seem favorable and 


‘the work is in the right hand 





Twetrta Norman Scuoor Disrrier: A correspon- 
dent in Edenborough, Erie county writes: “Meas- 
|ures are being taken to establish the Normal Schoo! 
| for the twelfth district, in this place. A large build- 
'ing is nearly completed; the ten acres of land re- 
| quired secured ; our citizens are awake to the sub- 
| ject, and are determined that no effort on their part 
| shall be wanting to secure success.” 


: After the matter 
for this number was in type, and therefore too late 
| for insertion, the proceedings of a meeting in Mon- 
| trose, releative to the establishment of a Normal 
School for the fifth District, were received. Our 
friends there seem to be at work in the right spirit. 
The persons present at the meeting pledged them- 
| selves for $2,000 towards the object. ‘The proceed- 
ings shall appear next month. 


SusQuEHANNA oe AL ScHoo. 


LANCASTER county: The friends of the movement 
will be gratified to hear, that the addition to the 
Chapel at the Normal School is now under roof;— 
making a Hall 40 by 80 feet, with four additional 
recitation-rooms on the second, and eight bedcham- 
bers on the third story. The whole will be in use 
before Christmas. 

Next spring, if York and Lebanon, in the mean- 
time, do their duty in the way of subscription, the 
required addition to accommodate with lodging 
rooms the fall number of students contemplated by 
law, will be erected. 





Horace Greecey’s Appress: Some time ago we 
met with the able address by the Editor of the New 
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York Tribune, which wi!l be found in this number, 
in a Luzerne exchange. It struck us as one of the 
best specimens of the thinking and expression of its 
able but erratic author. Though we can by no 
means subscribe to all its positions, yet there is so 
much good in it admirably said, and that too on a 
subject of paramount importance at the present 
time, that it has found a place in the Journal. 





Epucationat Meetings: Again we have to give 


many pages to the proceedings of county and other | 
meetings. But what is to be done? One set of | 


friends complain that the contents of the Journal 
are not sufficiently practical; yet they will not give 


us their practice,—being only good, it would seem | 


at the time honored practice of fault-finding. An- 
other set grumble that their county and other meet- 
ings, got up with such labor and crowned with such 
success, are not recorded in the Journal, and say 
that doings participated in by, and interesting to so 
many, have quite as good a right to a place in the 
Journal as the communications—practical though 


they be,—of any one individual. Here is a difficulty, | 


and it is not often that we give way to pressure of 
this kind, or attempt to please both sides ; but in 
this case there seemed no help for it. Hence, 
the proceedings of several meetings are admitted 
that would, under other circumstances, not appear. 
How easy would it be for our friends to obviate this 
whole difficulty, by appointing some capable person, 
at the commencement of each meeting, to synopsize 


the good and ibstructive things said and done, and | 
to cause the publication of these, instead of the dry | 


and formal journal of “ meetings” and “ adjourn- 
ments,” “ opening exercises ” and “ music,” “ organ- 
ization” and “committees,” “programme of exer- 


cises ” and “ list of lecturers,” &c., &c., which make | 


up the burthen of the account? The one would be 
inserted gladly and read profitably ; the other is put 
jn grudgingly and read by few, except those in the 
mmed ate locality, who figured in the meeting, and 
who knew it all before. 


FARM SCHOOL. 
In the October number, the reader had an account 
of the Normal School at Millersville, in this county, 
and of the measures adopted to enlarge it up to the 


requirements of the late Act, so that it should be- 


come the’ Normal School of the second District.— 
That accounts was presented, as the first step in one 
of the most important and promising movements 
yet made in the educationai career of the State. 

In this number will be found an equally full and 
no less interesting account of the “ Farmers’ High 
School” of Pennsylvania, which is inserted as indica- 


|eorrect theory to the great business of farming, 


Pennsylvania will, at length, stand at the head, as 


|she has long stood as the connecting link, of this 


igreat Union. 

In estimating the value or the office of a Farm 
School, the reader should not confound it with what 
is properly called a “ manual labor school” or col- 
lege. It is different and wholly relieved from the 
‘difficulties that have heretofore, in every case we 
‘know of, frustrated the hopes of the founders of 


the manual labor institution. 

A manual labor school is one in which education, 
for the general purposes of life, or in preparation for 
the study of any of the learned professions, is im- 
|parted, but in which the students defray, in whole 
or in part, the expenses of their living and tui- 
‘tion, by their labor, during the intervals of their 
‘study, by means of some manual occupation ;—the 
manual labor not beiny of the kind to which the 
student’s life is to be devoted. In this last named 
condition lies the great difference between the Farm 
School and the Manual Labor School, and also the 
cause of the failure of the latter. As a general rule, 
daily literary employment and daily physical employ- 
/ment,—the first as the great object of life and the 
other merely for daily bread—never have mixed 


well together. Now and then, it is true, we read of 
a Sherman, or a Burri‘t, whose enthusiasm for learn- 
ing overcame the disinclination; but the fact is as 
stated. Again, the difligulty of arranging the short 
intervals of labor, so their products shall be 
considerable, and of dispo%ing promptly and profit- 
ably of those products, so as to avail for present 
needs, is found to be a serious obstacle to the success 
of the complicated manual labor system. 

But to none of those, or of like objections, is the 
Farm School liable. Every lesson learned in the 
class room, or the laboratory, or the cabinet, has re- 
ference to the active operations of the field and the 
barn, or the garden and the forest: while every act 
of out-door or actual labor is to be tested, in its 
jreason and its propriety, by the in-door studies and 
investigations. So also the products of the pupils’ 
labor—though that labor really lessens the expense 
of his avocational training,—are neither to be sold for 
his current expenses by him, nor are they of a kind 
that will be a drug in the market, or at all difficult 
of sale. Most of them will either be used on the 
| Farm, or form a part of the great agricultural sur- 
|plus which constitutes the wealth of the State. 
| The Farm School seems, then, to be just what 
| Farmers want ; just as the Teachers’ School is what 
‘Teachers want. Each tells what is to be done, and 


tive of equal progress in the great and leading pur-| why it is done; and, in order that there may no mis- 


suits of our citizens. The two institutions naturally 
go together. 


‘take in repeating the process during the exigencies 
With properly trained Teachers to|of professional life, each shows how it is done—or 


instruct our children as they should be instructed, | rather causes the student to do it himself. 


and with the due applicatior of sound science and 


We therefore cheerfully commend the interests 
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and the claims of this noble institution, to all "who |tained,and a nearly adequate salary conceded by the 


love their native or their adopted State. 


REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—No. 3. 
BEDFORD COUNTY. 
No statistics for 1854. 





7 vatanres. | 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 


1853 - 6.646 3 months. $16.10 | $20.00 | 
1855 6.973 3 mos. 12 days. | 20.00] 25.00 
1856 6.194 3 ..%- 2 oe 19.94} 17,20 
1857 7.150 3 months. 19.99 15.96 | 





Bedford, owing to its mountainous form and the. 
large portion of uninhabitable surface, with conse-_ 
quent sparsity of population and difficulty of access 
to school, has always been laboring under great ob- 
stacles to the satisfactory workings of the common 
school system. The County Superintendency seems 
not to have been very active during the term just. 
closed ; though much could not be expected in such | 
a county, with 180 schools and a salary of $300.— 
The gross number of pupils has been generally kept 
up since 1853, with a considerable increase from 
1856 to 1857; but the duration of teaching has not 
been prolonged. What may be the quality of the 
instruction given, we have no means of knowing ; | 
but judging from the want of advance in salaries 
during the three years of the term, little change 
seems to have been effected. The salaries of Fe- | 
male Teachers in 1853 and 1855, is larger than those 
of males. This is probably owing to the fact that 
few females were employed, daring those years, ex- | 
cept in the more advanced schools of the towns, | 
where larger compensation is generally given, than | 
in the conotry ; while the higher salaries of Males in 
the towns have been reduced in the average by the 
lesser compensation given to the large number of 
males employed in the county at low salaries. In| 
1856 and 1857, the number of Females employed in | 
the small districts seems to have increasd. This is) 
a good sign, though the proportion of their salaries 
to those of males is about the same as elsewhere.— 

oth are much too low. 

Bedford has not, on the whole, lost ground; and 
seems now on the eve of improvement. 


BERKS COUNTY. 





SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

















1854 18.353 4 mos. 13 days. | $21.77 | $13.91 | 
1855 22.834 4 mos. 12days.| 23.07 16.40 

1856 22.431 ll A, 23.75 | 18.34 | 
1857 | 21.279' 4. & 28. 24.79 | 18.67 | 


When the unfavorable circumstances under which 
the Superintendency went into operativn and the 


| 


voluntary action of the Directors, after testing its 
nature and efficacy. This, of itself, is no small step 


,in advance. In addition to this. the statistics above 


given are mostly, though not largely, favorable.— 
The number of pupils is increased from 18,353 in 
1864, to 22,431 in 1856, with a falling off in 1857 to 
21,279, which is not accounted for. 
ion it may be stated, that the excess of males over 


In this connex- 


females in school, which is considerable in all the 
counties, seems to be greater in Berks than many 


others. In 1857 the numbers were, males 12,248, 
females 9,031, showing a difference ef 3,217, or fully 
one fourth less female than male pupils in the 
schools, The same remark will apply to Bedford 


and Armstrong; while in Beaver the difference is 
only one-ninth, in Allegheny one-seventh, and in 
Adams about one-sixth. 

In the duration of instruction, Berks has barely 
maintained her grourd; but in the compensation of 
teachers there is a perceptible advance. In the 
employment of Female Teachers, she is yet in the 
back-ground, having in 1857 only twelve. 

On the whole, Berks may be said to have done 
well. ‘To have held her own was as much as most 
persons expected ; to make a respectable advance 
is more than was anticipated. The means of so much 
of success as has been effected, may, no deubt, be 
found, in the close and faithful eXamination of the 
Teachers, and the holding of a County and of nu- 
merous district Institutes. More frequent visita. 
tions of the schools, if it could be accomplished, 
would no doubt add largely to the good results of 
the office. The county may safely be placed in the 


. improving class. 








BLAIR COUNTY 
| SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1854 6.291 4 mos. 18 d’ys | $24.67 | $19.33 
1855 6.298 ’ as 27.46 21.45 
1856 6.347 | 5 ” | 28.09} 23.87 
1857 6.771 | D : 29.41 24.14 


Here is a good table, except in the item of the 
duration of instruction. Scholars have increased 
one-fourth of the whole number during the official 
term just closed ; and Teachers salaries, unusually 


high in comparison with the rest of the State in 


'1854, have advanced about in the same proportion. 


In explanation of the stationary duration of teach- 
ing at 5 months, it may probably be said, and with 
truth, that over 20 new school houses were built in 
this small county during the three years in question. 
What means were used to effect the general im- 


backward state of the county, are duly considered, | provement exhibited, we are not informed of ;—pro- 


this table shows a pretty fair result. In 1854, the |bably the practical Teachers who were in the office, 


number of schools was 362, (it is now 404) and the and their proper examination of the Teaehers and 
salary allowed the Superintendent was $250. The | frequent visitation of the schools, which the small- 
feeling was also extremely hostile to the office, and ‘ness of the county enabled them to make, may ac- 
the system itself was low in the estimation of the count for it. 
mass of the people. 


Certain it is, that until very recently, 
Yet the office has been sus-!we have heard of little resort to institutes or asso- 
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ciations for the improvement of the Teachers and 
schools. Salary $400. Schools 125 in, 1857. 
BRADFORD COUNTY. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
Months Taught. Male. | Female 





No. of Scholars. 








1854 14.628 | 5 m. $14.99 | $7.21 
1855 14.651} 4 ** 12 days. 17.70 | 8.16 
1856 14.069} 5“ 8 « 18.87 9.25 
1857} 13.443] 5 « r- 3.8 4 9.91 


Though a county always of great intelligence, and 
of high promise in educational matters at the estab- 
lishment of the Superintendency, Bradford cannot 
be regarded, in any respect, as a test of the efficacy 


of the office. Soon after the commencement of | 


the term, an unfortunate difference arose in relation 
to the salary of the County Superintendent. This 
was, most injuriously to all concerned and to the 
best interests of education, carried into newspaper 


discussions and finally into politics. The result was | 


as might be expected. The office was discredited, 
and the officer crippled in his efforts to do good, 
thongh these seem to have been sincere and contin- 
ued; but, for the reason given, they effected little 
good result. 


The statistics show the state of lethargy that was 


to be expected, in a county thus unfortunate. Every | 


thing—number of scholars, duration of instruction 
and compensation of teachers—stationary, or slight- 
ly worse at the end of the term. Statistically, 
therefore, in refgrence to progress by means of the 
Superintendency, Bradford cannot be taken into the 
account; and the future, which opens with unusual 
promise, is alofie to be looked to fo: the fruit of the 
office. 

The salary was at first $500, then $1500, and final- 
ly settled at $1000. The number of schools in 1854, 
was 342, in 1857 it is 332. This decrease is 
no doubt an improvement. Formerly, an undue 
number of schools, in proportion to the whole 
number of pupils, were in operation. This greatly 


added to the expense and proportionally decreased | 


the efficiency of the system; and its correction will 
be a great benefit. 

The low amount of compensation to teachers, 
observable in this county, is the result of the gene- 
ral but injurious practice of “boarding round.”— 
Teachers are as fully entitled to have or to choose 
their own home, as any other class; and until this 
evil is remedied, neither their standing nor comfort 
will be what they should. 

BUCKS COUNTY. 





SALARIES. 





No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 12.983 Smonths. | $21.57 | $17.92 
1855| =: 13.119 7 mos. 21 days. | 24.79} 20.30 
1856 12.854 8s “ ll «& 26.50} 21.80 
1857 13.327 8 months. 26.85 | 22.26 





In Bucks an able, practical, and devoted officer 
exercised the. functions of the Superintendency, 
the whole term, with a reasonably adequate salary 
($1000;) and the result is obvious, not only in the ta- 





| bles but even more so in the improved educational 
feeling, which is known to exist in nearly every 
quarter of the county. In a portion of it, the com- 
'mon school feeling had long been favorable ; but in 
another portion it was comparatively adverse. Yet 
ithe whole now seems to be awakened, and the true 
nature of the office appreciated. The number of 
‘pupils in the schools is somewhat increased; the 
average duration of instruction, previously high in 
| Bucks, is fully maintained; and the compensation 
‘of Teachers very considerably advanced. Number 
of schools now, 223. 

But the results that do not appear in the table, 
are known to be still better. Greatly improved 
Teachers and teaching are found in many of the 
schools ; the atténdance of pupils is fuller and more 
regular; and the interest of the community in the 
workings of the system is much aroused. All these 
valuable facts are attributed to the ability and full 
compensation of the Superintendent, the frequency 
of Institutes—county and district,—with successful 
efforts to enlist public attention to the cause, and 
the cordial co-operation of the Teachers in the wise 
measures of the County officer. 

BUTLER COUNTY, 








SA! ARIES. 
No. of Scholars. Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1854 8.773 4 mos. 12 days. | $18.63 | $10.18 
1855 8.520 + months. 20.28 13.31 
1856 | 9.007 4 mos. 12 days. 21.51 15.64 
1857 ! 9.553 4 “ 18 21.96 15.51 








This is also a good exhibit, and good work must 
have been done to produce it. Yet the circum- 
stances were not favorable. ‘The township lines of 
the county had been recently re-arranged, and the 
lines and school house arrangements of the common 
school districts consequently thrown into confusion, 
and expense caused by the erection of new school 
houses. All this had rendered the system itself 
less acceptable than formerly. Yet a vigorous dis- 
charge of duty seems to have had its proper effect. 
‘The number of pupils in school is very largely, the 
duration of instruction slightly, and the compensa- 
tion of teachers considerably, increased. The num- 
ber of schools is also advanced from 190 to 205.— 
The Superintendent remained uncharged the whole 
|term and is believed to have been a practical teach- 
j}er;—salary only $300. 
| The means of success were, no doubt, educational 
| meetings and Institutes, school visitations, and strict 
examination of teachers. 





} =. 
| Official. 
| DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ; 
HarRrispurG, November, 1857. 
DECISIONS. 

Liabilities of Collectors af School Tax: The 31st section 
of the School Law places the collectors of school tax in the 
same position with collectors of State and county tax. The 
remedies provided against the latter by the 3d section of the 

‘act of 28th February, 1835, (pamphlet laws, page 46,) are 
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applicable to the former. Therefore the Board of Dire¢tors| rendered a general re-adjustment of certificates highly im- 
can, whenever they find it necessary or advisable, within! portant and serviceable. The arrangement now made is in 
three months from the delivery of the duplicate to the collec-| harmony with the structure and tendencies of the system; 
tor, file a certificate under their hand and seal, or the hand and it is certain that no other revolution in the two classes 
and seal of the Presidert of the Board, in the office of the| of certificates now established, will be made under the pre- 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas of the county, | sent administration of the Department; nor wil! there be any 
stating the amount due and unpaid by such collector ; and) probable necessity for it in the future, beyond the occasion 
it shall be the duty of the Prothonotary to enter the same al annulment of an individual certificate for cause. This 
on his docket, which certificate shall, from such entry, have, will only be necessary in those cases in which the holder 
the same operation and effect as a judgment of said court;| of the old permanent certificate should fail to get the county 


2 Siwy pawn 


and execution may be issued in like manner as on judgments 
forthe amount remaining unpaid at any time after the entry | 
aforesaid. The 18th and 19th sections of the Act of 11th 
April, 1799, also authorizes the arrest of any defaulting tax | 
collector, who may be in arrears after the expiration of the 
time limited by law for the payment of the amount of his! 
duplicate, and the sale of his property, real and personal, in | 
his hands, or in case of his death, in the possession of his| 
heirs or legatees. 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Teachers’ Institutes: The instructions heretofore issued, | 
with regard to Institutes, were not intended to impose arbi- | 
trary instructions with regard to their duration, locality, or | 
number of sessions per annum. These’will be governed by | 
local considerations. In some counties, and those amongst 
the poorest in general wealth, Institutes have been held of | 
@ month’s duration, with corresponding benefit to teachers | 
and schools. In others they have been limited to annual 
sessions of a week, and in a few cases, two weeks. Most. 
of these have been at the county seat, or some more promi- | 
nent business place inthe county. In some large counties, | 
of a mountainous character, a single central Institute for, 
the whole county has been found inconvenient and imprac- | 
ticable, and several Institutes have been held from time to) 
time in different parts of the county. for the teachers of the) 
vicinity ; and what are called teacher’s drills of a week’ 
have been had in some central point for four or five adja- 
cent townships, in advance of, and in connection with the! 
regular public examinations of the teachers for the townships | 
embraced in the programme. All these are productive of 
great good, in their influence upon public opinion as well as | 
upon the profession. The duty of holding Institutes is ob- | 
ligatory upon Superintendents; and the resulting benefit to 
themselves, in smoothing their pathway, removing unfound- | 
ed prejudices, and strengthening their hold upon public con-'! 
fidence, is as important and valuable as to teachers and the 
public. The details are left to the judgment of the Superin- | 
tendents. If the work be done, and done well, the particular 
organization or means employed is a matter of minor impor- 
tance. The test of every movement of the kind, is the de- 
gree of success achieved. 

Teacher’s Certificates: The new certificates have been 
sent to Superintendents by mail orexpress. Where not re- 
ceived the Department should be notified of the failure.— 
The accompanying instructions, published in the October 
number of the School Journal, are supposed to be sufficiently 
comprehensive and explicit for all practical purposes.— 
Strong inducements are held out to teachers to aid and sus- 
tain this indispensable reformation ; and with prudence and 
scrupulous impartiality on the part of Superintendents, no 
serious embarrassments are likely to be encountered. When 
teachers desire to retain the old permanent certificate as a 
memento of the past or from personal regard for the Super- 
intendent who granted it, it will be permissible, but the pre- 
sent Superintendent should write across the face of it the 
words * Annulled by substitution,” with his signature and 
date. 

New Teacher’s Certificates : Enough has been said in for- 
mer communications to demonstrate the necessity of new 
styles of certificates, and the removal of those heretofore in 





itend to it next time, next time is but 


certificate, upon a re-examination, 

The present general change is in pursuarmee of instruc- 
tions from the State Superintendent, and County Superin- 
tendents are not liable to any censure in the matter. 





Original Communications. 


READING. 

My thoughts were turned to this subject, yester- 
day morning, by the remark of an old friend of pop- 
ular education, He stated that their teacher had 
told his pupils, that the reading lesson should be as 
faithfully studied as any other lesson in the school. 
This is a young, though faithfal teacher, and ere he 
has added many more years to his profession, he will 
have learned some of the difficulties attending the 
enforcing of this principle. A score of years expe- 
rience hus taught me a lesson in this matter.— 
Teachers and educationists have been, for years, 
telling us that there is no branch of a common 


‘school education so mach neglected, and so illy 


taught. Why is it, that the good and faithful teach- 
er finds.so much difficulty in inducing the pupils to 
study the reading lesson? If we knew the causes, 
we might produce different effects by changing the 
causes. 

Then let us first consider why it is that the read- 
ing lesson is not studied? ‘To all other lessons to 
be studied, questions are a‘tached, and questions 


‘are expected to be asked about the subject matter, 


to miss ary of which, would be to miss the lesson; 
hence the necessity of committing them well; and 
if pupils know them well, and do not understand the 
reading lesson very well, still they are all right, for 
they have not missed any lessons! Often, when the 
teacher requests them to study the reading lesson, 
the class may resolve to do as their kind preceptor 


| desires,—yet leaving it until the last asthe least es- 


sential to be well committed. They thus devote their 
time and attention to the other studies, until so late 
an hour that the reading lesson is either forgotten 
Though they may resolve to at- 
a copy of that 


or it is too late. 


use; and the general interest and gratification expressed in preceding. Again, other pupils who have really 


the change, confirm the policy of the movement. The few taken up the Reader and actually opened at the les- 
murmurings that are heard, either originate in personal con- | Kuve locked’ at it. dad handled it & good ‘deat 
siderations, or a want of acquaintance with the operations | 800, have looked at it, and Aandied it a good ae 
of the system in the State at large. The condition of things’ as a man would handle type. when for the first time 
in a single locality is b means a criterion by which to i aa 1" ; 
judge the whale State. Perr . |he had entered a printing office. They don’t know 
It is true that the highest certificate of the old style was) what to do with it! Why, what must they study 
intended to be * permanent,” and under ordinary circum-| io. Ws v* ba of 0 ot : . 
stances it would have remained so. But the irregularities | ®bout it’ There is nothing “to get.” Must they 


already detailed, compelled a corresponding change of poli- | just read it over? They can do that in the class, 
cy; and the enlargement of the system by the prospective ‘ : fe Vika a ii f _ 
establishment of State Normal. Schools, as well as the im- | Must they commit all to metnory, like a line of defi 
provement in teachers since the passage of the Act of 1854,! nitions? There is no use in that, besides it is too 
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hard and takes too much time, Having become 

: thus lost, they put down the book, not much the 
wiser for their efforts. 

Now who is here to blame? The student has en- 

deavored to be faithful, but did not know what to 

do. The foreman might as well find fault with the 

































before him! Is it any wonder, then, that we do not 
get our pupils to study their reading lessons? We 
gravely say that the reading lessons should be stu. 
died as well and thoroughly as any other lesson.— 
All join in the ery. None deny it. But then, do 
we get it done? That's the question. 

Now allow me to make the following suggestion. 
Let us take six lines of “The Last Minstrel,” by 
Walter Scott : 


** The way was long, the wind was cold; 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheeks and tresses gray 
Seemed to have known a better day. 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy.” 


The teacher may give this to a class, and request 
them to study it, so that they can tell him what 
each line means. He may tell them that he wishes 
them to come to the class prepared to give the 
mearing of the 3d, 6th, Ist, 4th, 2d or 5th lines 
with the books closed. Not the words, but the ideas 
they have of the meaning of the lines, taken up pro- 
miscuously. Perhaps he may spend so:.e time at 
first in showing them how. 

When the hour for recitation arrives, he asks A. 
the meaning of the 5thline. A. rises and says “ the 
Minstrel had Jost all his things which he had plea- 
sure in, but his musical instrument, called the harp, 
and that t# yet gave him a little comfort.” D. the 
2nd. * He was a weak and feeble old man.” B. the 
4th. “ He was a sorrowful man now, but looked as 
if he had seen happier times.” E. the Ist. “ He 
had walked a long road through the cold, frosty, 
chilly air.” C. the 6th. “Some poor orphan boy 
carried bis musical instrument for him, for he was 
the 3d. “Old age had 
wrinkled up his cheeks and turifed his long hair 


not able to carry it.” F. 
gray.” Some vf them may, perhaps, not agree with 
what the others Bay, or can give a fuller explanation, 
which being indicated by quietly holding up the 
hand, these may be allowed to give their views,— 
Thus, reflection upon the true intent and meaning 
of the lesson might be induced, and the proper em- 
phasis, intonation and inflection given, in a manner 
that would be arrived at by natural rules of natural 
language; much sooner than the study of written 
rules could possibly give them. 

This course, in the hands of any common teacher, 
cannot but elicit interest and materially aid in the 
correction of many bad habits of reading, and the 


novice for not setting up type, having placed them | 
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|to be as important and as punishable as in any other 
study. By the adoption of this, or some other effec- 
\tual mode, reading may cease to be the most negiect- 
ed study in school, and receive the attention which 
\its importance so deservedly demands, 


| Lancaster, October, 1857. A TRACHER. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

It is truly a lamentable thing to hear so many 
| people complaining of the want of opportunities for 
‘education, when we can do so much for ourselves. 
True it is, that the want of suitable schools, suitable 
‘books, and suitable teachers, is in many places a 
great barrier to the progress of education. Our 
common schools are in many places but little more 
‘than farces, and not a few of our high schools, aca- 
| demies and colleges, mere after-pieces. ‘They serve 
\to entertain the youthful mind—very dally, too, 
‘sometimes; but they do not instruct it or strength- 
fen it, 

Paying for tuition in some schools—and we have 
‘known some such—is very much like paying for a 
ride on a canal boat, and leading the horse on the 
tow-path: the pupil might as well have staid at 
home, except for the name of going to school.— 
Many young persons cou/d do more for themselves 
than many schools, as we find them conducted, would 
do for them. And few know, or think, how much 
they can do for their own improvement, Few ever 
consider that the education of every one is princi- 
pally his own—that be his school ever so celebrated, 
his instructor ever so well qualified and ever so dil- 
igent and faithful in the discharge of his duties, on 
himself, principally, rests the responsibility of his 
becoming a man, or a worthless and aseless drone. 

If young persons—particularly young teachers— 
would carefully and seriously consider their oppor- 
tunities for se/f-instruction, even where education is 
at its lowest ebb, they would be surprised to find 
how many and how great those opportunities are.— 
Though it may not be possible for him to attend a 
good school, or even any school, the young man of 
ordinary capacity, even with very poor materials, 
helps and instraments, (books are his implements) 
may do far more for his own improv >ment than bun- 
dreds of teachers—such as are to be found swarming 
the land like locusts, destroying everything that is 
tender aud green—could or would do for him, A 
teacher may be excused for speaking in such plain 
language. While it is his duty to honor his profes- 
‘sion, it is not his duty to honor those who dishonor 
‘it. While it is his duty to seek to elevate his pro- 
fession, it is no less his duty to point to the poison. 
ous fungi that mar its beauty, and which must be 
scraped away before the beautiful symmetry of the 











adoption of a good easy style. It would be well, trath can be seen, ; F 
however, to notice failures in this as in any other) ‘Does one need to know more than the twenty- 
recitation ; so that a miss should be felt by the class ‘six letters of the alphabet, in order to learn a// that 
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one wishes ?” was a remark of Hugh Miller, in an-| these notes, I am a practical teacher ten 
swer to the interrogatory how he, being a poor gar- 


dener’s son, and possessing advantages so limited, 


months of 
| the year, (i. e. I profess to teach during that time,) 
,and during the remaining two months, I find ample 


had become so great and distinguished a scholar.— time to visit my fellow teachers in their “noisy 


And Hugh Miller may be cited as a noble and illus- 
trious example of self-made men. His instruction 
was chiefly se/f-instruction. Nature was his “ school 
master ’—the “rocks” were his books. 

Let the young, therefore, be not discouraged, 
though their “schools and school masters” may be 
only such as Hugh Miller’s. 
prove themselves, and success will follow their ef- 
forts. 
anything, “I'll try” has worked wonders. Let the 
young remember that the end or true object of edu- 


cation is not the mere acquisition of knowledge, but. 


the discipline of the mind. Knowledge is not edu- 
cation. Knowledge is the possession of facts—edu- 
cation is the proper discipline of the mind. If the 
possession of facts merely were education, then 


would an encyclopedia be more learned than a man. | 


The young man who has learned to think correctly, 
may be said to be educated, though he may never 
have caught a glance of a college steeple, nor heard 
a single tap of a college bell. To think, to reason 
correctly, and not merely to possess facts, is educa- 
tion. 

Would any have a course of study recommended ? 
Study most carefully and most thoroughly those 
branches which you like the best, and which are to 
have a direct bearing on your vocation in life. And 
yet there are certain disciplinary studies, which all 
should pursue, to a limited extent at least. As the 
principal of these, I might name, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and the higher mathematics; English gram- 
mar, systematically and philosophically studied ; 
natural philosophy, physiology, chemistry, astrono- 


Let them try to im-| 


While “I can’t” has never accomplished | 


| mansions,” as such mansions were once designated 
| by a distinguished poet,—which title, however, is 
not so appropriate as it was. But though I should 
visit but one school in six months, it might afford 
ample material for six letters to the School Jour- 
| nal, 

In my visite to the schools of our county, I find 
three kinds. (of teachers i. e. in public schools.) 

First: Those who have had some professional 
| training, and who have adopted Millersville as their 
| model :—mostly young men and young women. 

Second: Those who have been, for years, improv- 
ing themselves by means of Teachers’ Associations, 
| Institutes, visits to other schools, educational jour- 

nals, and their own experience,—without the aid of 
| professional training. 

Third: Those who still tread the beaten track of 
their fathers, and who are but little affected by mo- 
dern reforms. Of this latter class, there are now 
but few. 

In charge of the first class are, generally, the best 
schools ; in which we find a considerable degree of 

uniformity in the methods of teaching. Yet in these 
, we find some faults: the most prominent of which 
|are, Ist. The attaching of too great importance to 
| the text books in which the teachers themselves have 
| studied. They seem to be more anxious to teach 
| Stoddard’s or Davies’ Arithmetic, and Brown’s or 
| Covell’s Grammar, than arithmetic the science of 
numbers, or grammar the science of language. This, 
| however, is not a fault peculiar to any particular 
class of teachers. Only few are exceptions. 2nd. 
Vanity of the little learning they may have acquired 


my; the Latin and Greek languages; French, Ger-| during a six months’ apprenticeship at a Normal 
man, Spanish and other modern languages, gramma-| School. This, however, can be easily cured by a 
tically studied ; mental and moral sciences; politi-| full term, or a thorough training. 

cal economy, and above all, the Bible. And let me) “Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

add—to be accurate, write—write on everything you | Dyt drinking ‘ongely sehere ve .egein.” 
study—sketch out an outline of every branch for| Some of this class of teachers are not readers of edu- 
yourself, and try your hand often at description and| cational journals, and do not subscribe for the Pa, 
generalization. Here may seem a formidable array | School Journal ; this I consider a fault. Some, (and 
indeed, to some. But he who will, may in a few | some of the best, too,) I was grieved to learn, donot 
years so discipline his mind, roving though at first’ intend to make teaehing a permanent profession ; 
it be, as to be able to fix it upon any of these stu- | owing to its meagre pecuniary remuneration : al- 
dies with ease, and to sport with the severest of | though this is not strange in talented and enterpris- 
them, as the summer zephyr sports with the even-| img young men, who can obtain a much larger sala- 


ing flowers, gathering up their fragrance. And all | Ty at almost any other business. These disclosures, 
these may be studied “ without a teacher.” | made in confidence, ought not, perhaps, to be pub- 


October, 1857. L. J. Sixx, | lished, nor would they have been, even without the 
names, but for the good of the cause. 

The second class is composed of two kinds: Ist. 
Men and women who have passed the flower of their 
lives in teaching, of strong original minds, who by 
their own exertions, have become teachers ; who are 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Eprror :—The readers of my letters may think, 
from my notes of visits to schools, that I do not teach 
Ladies and gentlemen, readers of 





much myself. 
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still astinaly nani in their own . improvement, 
and who enter enthusiastically into the educational 
spirit of the age: and 2nd. Those whom the educa- 
tional movements of the day have waked up from 
their inaction, and who are now among the most en- 
thusiastic workers in the cause; most of whom, as 
well as the first kind, are readers of educational 
works and subscribers to the Pa. School Journal.— 
They also, are affected, in a measure, by the Millers- 
ville influence. Indeed, our Normal School is felt 
throughout, even by those who stand the most aloof. 

Of the third class we have not much to say: there 
are but few of them left: but even of these we may, 
occasionally, find one, who, in the seclusion of his 
humble school room, has made himself a not unfit 
model for our younger teachers, even though pro- 
fessionally trained. 
entirely behind the age in which they live, and unfit 
teachers of our youth. For even these exceptional 
models mentioned, might be better fitted for their 


all-important duties, by a ‘union and communion” | 


with their fellow teachers. Of this class, there are 
but few subscribers to the Pa. School Journal. 


I could mention the names of public school teaeh- 
ers, whose schools I have visited, who are an honor 
not only to their profession, but to the educational 
movement of our county. However, respecting our 
public schools, I will not, at this time, say more ;— 
but will say a few words respecting some of our pri- 
vate academies and seminuries. Let it be understood, 
however, that only some are included in this descrip- 
tion. I have already given you notes of several 
flourishing academies which still honor our county. 
To these, and others of a similar kind, these remarks 
cannot apply. 


There are even now, in our State, boys’ academies | 
and seminaries for young ladies, which profess to | 
\the model for their High School? 


teach algebra, geometry, English grammar, rhetoric, 
elocution, history, penmanship, music, drawing ; the 


Generally, however, they are | 
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{such would be the result ofa ayoneral and equal 63 sys- 
tem of public school education, supported by all, 
and worthy to be suppoited by art—the rich and 
the poor? Let us have such schools; and let them 
wholly supersede the old system of academies for the 
rich and free schools for the poor. 

But have we not already, some may ask, a public 
school system? Have we, let us ask, good school 
houses and ample grounds? Have we teachers, who 
are not only scholars, but models of purity and ex- 
cellence, of virtue, intelligence, politeness and reli- 
gion ; who are fitted to “ train up our children in the 
way they should go,”—religious without being secta- 
rian, understanding well the principle of imparting 
knowledge, and “developing the faculties” and 
“waking up” the mind of youth,—whom even preach- 
ers of the gospel might acknowledge as models; 
men and women who are, at least, our equal, and 
whom we should treat as equals, and not as menials, 
nor expect to obtain for a menial’s salary? Have 
we such a public school system? Think you, if we 
had, that private boarding and select schools, aca- 
seminaries, &c., would be long supported? 
The public school system has been pronounced, by 
some, a failure! Yes, we know that it is a failure, 
so far as it has not yet come up to the mark it is des- 
tined to reach. We know it is a partial failure, (and 
partial only) so far as intellectual culture, without 
the culture of the moral faculties, is depended upon: 


demies, 


‘but if it is only so, as far as sectarian creeds are not 


taught, we sincerely hope that it may be forever a 
As to the parochial schools, they are anti- 
republican; and though they may flourish for a 
time, through the aid of private support, they must 
finally give way before the progressive spirit of de- 


mocracy. 
W hat do the Farmers of Pennsylvania propose as 


A school where 
“pupils may be trained in paths not leading wholly 


Failure. 


Latin, Greek, Spanish, French and German lan-|away from industrial pursuits, where cultivated in- 


guages; English composition, natural and moral 
philosophy, chemistry, physiology, botany, geogra- 
phy and astronomy—besides other branches not now 
remembered,—to the novice, in all of them, 
months, ‘This is what we call “ going with a rush.” — 
No wonder a young lady, taught at one of these 
schools, (at some of which are taught, besides the 
branches mentioned, a few airs, called “ accomplish- 


in six 


ments,”) becomes better and wiser than her papa and | 
iscientific requirements, we know that they can be 
{made equal to the best in the land; 


mamma, and too refined for her former plain asso- 
ciates ;—and has her parlor fitted up for the recep- 
tion of company, while her mother is at work in the 
kitchen, No wonder that the lad of seventeen be- 


comes a man, despises honest labor, cuts a spread, 
and rides a 2:40 horse. 

The parents lament the change in their children, 
and honestly think it the result of education. 
it is the result of a bogus education ! 


Yes! 
Think you, | 





| quired a distaste for labor‘at the school. 


tellectual refinement shall be combined with practi- 
cal usefulness of iabor, and which may be not ruin- 
ously unfit for the sons of farmers.” Now this is 
exactly what we, the friends of common schools, 
want for them; schools for thorough training. And 
as regards manual labor, is not the pupil's labor at 


jhome, mornings and evenings, as good and as effec- 


tual as the labor of the college? 
Can we make our public schools to be such? In 


and as to a 


*« distaste for labor,’ which is one of the farmer’s 


objections to our higher institutions of learning, the 
|public schools are already, in this respect, all that 
‘is required by the projectors of the proposed high 


ischool; for no pupil of the publie schools ever ac- 
All then, 
that we want, is to bring them up, scientifically, to 
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the mark. Can we do it? Let the answer be, Yes!} We have a lawupon the statute books, which the 
by acclamation. And with this additional advan- Legislature made in conformity to the Constitution. 
tage—they will be open to all—the rich and the The people differ in regard to the merits of that 
Then let us ‘law, some arguing that it is a very bad law; somea 
* Press on, press on, and let our might ‘middling good law; and some a very good law. It 
Tramp on eternal snows, its way: =. : 3 
And through the ebon wall of night, was enacted by a fallible Legislature, and like all 
Hew down a passage unto mn aOS Fs ‘other human laws, must necessagily be imperfect.— 
Wen, Lamnater, Lon. 00., October, 1857. oo. But as men differ in opinion in regard to the merits 
: , of the law, it would be well enough to enquire what 
remedies could be applied to make the law better. 
The writer is forced to admit that a better condi- 
tion of educational affairs would be desirable, and 
there is no one whose whole heart is more deeply 
engrossed in the present effort to make the system 
‘better, and to render it fruitful of good results.— 
The present law, and its policy, and its administra- 
tion, have been studied, and watched, and scruti- 
nized, with an ardent desire to detect the chief er- 
‘rors and defects of the system, and to assist in their 


poor. 





THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Mr. Eprror:—The people of Pennsylvania make | 
loud professions of being ardent friends of Educa- 
tion. The point that intelligence is essential in a 
republican government, is conceded by all men. A 
system of instruction either private, or public, is, 
we believe, acknowledged to be necessary even in 
despotic governments. If education is at all neces- 
sary to the happiness of a people who can take no 
part, or exert no influence in public affairs, a fortiori, 
it is of vastly more importance to a people who gov- Temoval; and the result of the examination made, 
ern themselves, and who are called upon to take an ‘8 that one of three things must be done :— 
active part in the administration of public affairs 9 plan would be to abolish the present law to- 
We live in a country in which the people are called gether with the constitutional provision, and permit 
upon to exercise the right of suffrage—to perform every one to educate his own children. To do this 
the duties of public officers—to testify as witnesses Would be to deprive ourselves of cleven thousand 
—to sit and determine facts in cases of life and School houses—millions of dollars worth of property 
death, as jurors—to wield the pen as writers—to —all the present means of education, and conse- 
take ths stump as speakers—to reason upon science | quently, to relapse, if not into barbarism, at least 


as philosophers—to practice as doctors—to plead as into that condition which subsisted when the rich 
lawyers—to instruct as divines—and to investigate ‘man educated and controlled education, and the poor 


as responsible and accountable individualities. Oc-| man submitted ;—when the few were educated and 


cupying such an exalted position, it would be use- the masses neglected. This would not suit the ge- 
less to argue that education is important. And we hius of our government, and, consequently, is not 
think no man in our community would take the dan- ‘worthy of serious consideration. Then look at the 
gerous position, that ignorance is better in a repub- loss. Directors are a kind of corporation, and the 
lican citizen, than knowledge. The only question, titles vested in them would die when the corpora- 
then, upon which we can differ, in regard to educa- tion should become extinct. Such a condition of 
tion, is the means employed. ‘things would indeed be deplorable, and the greatest 
There are different plans of imparting knowledge lenemy of our public system of education would shed 
to the people. One plan is to permit every indivi- tears of bitterness over such a change, if it could be 
dual to superintend his own education. Another effected. It is well, therefore, that the Constitution 
method is to provide by law for the education of the |interposes its authority, and demands of the Legis- 
people. One desires to educate thoroughly and li- lature to devise a system that shall extend the 
mit the results to the few. Another desires to pro-| means of education to all classes. 
vide means for securing a limited education, and ex-| The second plan would be to abolish the present 
tend this to the masses. ‘law and enact another one which would be better. 
We have no choice in this matter. The Consti-| But who would enact it? The Legislature. Who 
tution of Pennsylvania gives us no choice. It says/ would make suggestions? The people. What sug- 
expressly that “The Legislature shall provide a sys-| gestions would they make? Why no two men would 
tem of education, so that the poorer classes may be |agree as to the character of the law to be made.— 
educated.” Consequently, whatever plan we have Consequently when the new law would come forth, 
must be devised by /aw, since the Legislature is the | people would also be found to oppose and resist it. 





only authorized power that have a right to devise, |For no human Legislature can make a law to please 
and they must provide a System. Ist. The Legisla- 
ture must provide. And 2d. They must provide by 


law. Hence the only question left open for discus- 
sion is, what kind of a law should the Legislature 
make ? 





every one. Hence it would be useless to change 


the law. 

The third plan would be a better administration 
of the present law. This can be done in three or 
four ways. First, the people should not expect too 


am 


un ete 


ght 
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much of any law. If they would acquiesce in the 
provisions of the present law, one-half of the present 
difficulties would be removed. If the people would 
not expect too much, they would not be disappoint- 
ed; and if they were not disappointed they would 
not be dissatisfied. It is not expected that the 
common schools will make eminent scholars. Twen- 
ty-two cents per mofith, the year round, or sixty-six 
cents per month for four months in the year, is pot 
sufficient to secure a great education. ‘The law 
ouly contemplates giving to each pupil the elements 
of an English education. The error lies in the peo- 
ple, who expect too much, and not in the law, which 
provides so little. It is true, a more prosperous 
state of things is to be desired. But a reformation 
cannot be had with the present limited resources ; 
and the very people who complain of the present 
condition of our schools, are the very ones who are 
opposed to higher taxation. The law appears to 
have defects. This no one denies. But any law 
mortal man can make may have defects. Besides, 
the defect may as likely be in our judgment as in 
the law; for we, too, are fallible. Now, while it is 
admitted that another law could be made, it is de- 
nied that a better law would likely be devised by 
human legislators. If the present law were well ad- 
ministered, the chief defects would vanish. 

In this short article, the particular provisions of 
the law cannot be pointed out nor defended. It is 
sufficient to say that it provides the means of a lim- 


ited education for all classes, while it protects all, 


classes from wrong and injustice, ‘Taxation is ne- 
cessary to social existence, but it is generally limit- 
ed so as not to become a burden. It is so limited 
in the school law; and if the people did not expect 
too much progress for the amount of money expend- 
ed, the law would be more popular, and the good 
results would be greater. 

But the means of education might be better.— 
We do not mean that direct taxes should be in- 
creased, but that the penalty for every crime com- 
mitted should go to the support of a system of edu- 
cation, the object of which is to diminish crime.— 
This alone would replenish the treasuries of our 
school districts and afford funds. The teachers’ sa- 


laries could be raised, and then talent of the right, 


kind could be obtained. Besides this means, we 
should receive annually, from the National Treasury, 
our share of the proceeds of the sale of the public 
lands. Every State in the West receives the one- 
sixteenth of the number of acres of land and in ad- 
dition to this, five per cent. on the sales of the rest. 
This furnishes the Western States with an inexhaus- 
tible school fund. 


a defective system of education, 
Now to whom do those lands be-| 
long? Do they not belong as much to the Atlantic, 


money that arose from the tariff on goods consumed 
by the people of the Atlantic States. Freedom was 
bought with the treasure and blood of the people 
of the Atlantic States. There are sixteen of these 
States having a clear majority in Congress. Con- 
gress can dispose of the territory in any way that it 
chooses. The Constitution says so, and it also en- 
ables that same body to make appropriations for 
such uses as it may deem proper for the safety of 
the nation. And the United States can be saved as 
greatly by being taught to protect themselves, as they 
can by being protected by others. Hence means to 
educate should be procured in this way, and the fa- 
cilities for educating increased. Last year, Des 
Moines distriet, lowa, received sixty thousand dol- 
lars alone, or five per cent. on twelve hundred thou- 
Consequently, they built splendid 
houses and give great salaries. In one ward in Des 
Moines, a house worth ten thousand dollars was 
erected in one year and paid for. In Iowa city five 
similar buildings at an equal cost were erected. It 
is so in every Western State, and thus far it is en- 
tirely right. 


sand dollars. 


But why should the new Western States monopo- 
lize a}l these benefits? Why should the West gath- 
er in all the rich rewards of the price of Eastern 
blood? Have not the Eastern, and Middle, and 
Southern States a just right to an equal share of the 
proceeds of public lands? Was it not as much our 
blood and our money that purchased the public do- 
main as the money and blood of the West? Is there 
any clause in the Constitution that prohibits an 
equal distribution of lands, or of the money arising 
from their sale, among the States for any purpose, 
and especially for educational pnrposes? Is it not 
unjust to say that those States that bore the “bar- 
den and heat” of the two wars with England, as well 
a8 an equal share of our Indian wars, shall never in- 
herit a share of the wealth that those wars secured ? 
W hat argument can be brought to bear against it? 
The Western people are well satisfied that the East 
shall receive assistance of this kind for the purposes 
of education? Let the matter, then, be pressed in 
Congress and out of it. Our national treasury is 
full; it requires depletion. The great problem of 
the past and present administration has been to 
know what to do with the surplus money? Let it be 
given to educate a republican people. What more 
rational use could be made of the surplus funds of a 
republican nation? Give the State of Pennsylvania 
one million per year, or one half million per year, 
and the people will soon cease their clamors about 
Make similar ap- 
propriations to all the States, and we will soon boast 
an educated people, Is the suggestion not reason- 


States, whose money and blood redeemed them, as|able? Is the project not feasible? Then let it be 
they do to the squatter who takes possession of | agitated. Let it be accomplished, and soon our 


them? The Louisiana purchase was made with the: 


present system of common schools will prosper.— 
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Let the money levied at our Custom House, and | gage in it, and profit thereby, Of this fact, we be 
paid by the consumers in the Atlantic States, which |came fully convinced. We had discovered what it 
has been expended in the Louisiana, Mesilla, and|was necessary to do, and began earnestly to devise 
other purchases, come back to us with the accumnu- ithe best method of doing it. The result was, the 
lated interest, and we, too, can build large school |adoption of what we call “ Class Exercises.” That 
edifices, and give such salaries as will enable our |is, members form themselves into classes in the va- 
teachers to make their business a profession, and lay rious branches that they are daily teaching, and mu- 
tually drill and criticise each other, after the most 


up a competence for old age. 
,approved methods of the school-room. ‘his plan, 


Finally, the present law might be made more ef- 
ficacious by being better administered. Funds would ®t once employs all, interests all, improves all,— im- 
build us good houses—attract talent—furnish good | proves all, not only by enhancing their knowledge 
teachers; and then all we would want to make the of the studies they have to teach, but it improves 
school system prosper, would be good Superintend- | them in the art of teaching, by requiring every mem- 
ents and good Directors. By alluring the best men | ber to explain, illustrate, and actually practise his 
to become Directors, with the promise of honor, | methods of instruction, before those who are ready 
and the glitter of our surplus funds, we would have | to criticise every error, and eager to correct every 
a most complete system. The people would buy | fault. 
books, the children would be taught, the people| Thus you sce, Mr. Editor, we have a regular insti- 
would be blessed and the country would be bene-| tute here in Cornwall District, and you will now un- 
fitted. S. B. M’Cormicx. |derstand why it has been highly successful, and why 


Cambria.co. |its mectings are seasons of mutual improvement 





|and pleasure to teachers. Had we turned our asso- 
CORNWALL ASSOCIATION—LEBANON CO. ‘ciation into a Debating Club, it certainly would have 
[Here is the account of a good thing well done. | failed. Let District Associations only provide mu- 
When the associated efforts of teachers take this | tual work for a// the members at meetings, and they 
right and practical direction, success is certain.—/will be very apt to succeed. We meet every two 
Ep.] | weeks, on Saturday afternoon. We held twelve reg- 


Mr. Eprror: As very little has appeared of late | ular meetings during the free-school term last year ; 


in the School Journal, about Lebanon county school |#24 1 have-jnst returned from our second meeting 
\for the present term, But I must close. 


, ‘ itte .a ‘eetiola a, ee 
you with a brief notice of the “Cornwall Teachers’ | I have written this article, because I consider the 


Association.” This organization was effected by formation of District Associatiors of the highest 

the teachers in Cornwall district, nearly two years | importance, and thought perhaps our experience 

ago; and I rejoice to inform you that its career, so | might be of use to others. Fr. P. 
Cornwall, Lebanon co., Pa., Oct. 1857. 


far, has been one of eminent success and usefual-| 
ness, | kin, di tad 

The great object of the Association, according to, | BEDFO?D COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
its constitution. is the improvement of members in| Mr. Burrowes: + had thought of not saying any 
the art of teaching, and in the branches they are | thing at all, publicly, of our school in Bedford. I 
called upon to teach. 'do not like to excite very great expectations; but 

Karly in the history of our Association, we had as you seem to desire to know something of our do- 
some difficulty in deciding upon the business of our ‘ings, I will give you merely a narrative of facts. 
meetings. Teachers came together for mutual im-| The Teachers’ School of Bedford,—I call it 
provement, but did not exactly know how to go to} 7eachers’ instead of Normal school, because none 
work. As a matter of expediency discussions were | but Teachers and those desiring to teach in the coun- 
tried. The experiment failed; only a few members ity, are admitted—owes its existence to the great want 
would participate, while the majority became either of teachers in the county, qualified to teach the 
absentees or mere listeners. We also tried reports | branches named in the law. Bedford county is some- 
on different branches: i. e. members were appointed what in the back ground, in this, as well as in some 
to report on their methods of teaching Orthography, | other respects, so far as the interests of the common 
Reading, Grammar, &e., &c. This answered very|schools are concerned. During the last twelve 
well, for a short time ; but its tendency was, to run |years of my life, 1 have mingled a great deal with 
members into mere repetitions either of their own, |the people of this county, and in almost every in- 
or of each other’s, or of distinguished author’s meth- | stance where I met with opposition to our common 
ods and plans. This of course would not do for us, | schools, it seemed to be heard in language like this: 
We must make our meetings deeply interesting in | —* we have very high school taxes and no good of the 
order to secure attendance. Busivess of meetings | schools, for we have such poor teachers that the children 
must be such, that every member could readily en-! might as well stay at home.” And when urged to give 
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wages enough to get good teachers, they would re-! 3d. That the methods of instruction in our com- 


ply ; “what is the use for we get the same poor teachers 


back againl” It became plain to my mind that if 
good and competent teachers could be procured, all 
would be right; that this would, at once, stop all 
complaints, and put an end to nearly all opposition 
to our present excellent system; and would secure 
from the public such an interest in its behalf as to 
give it a permanent existence, not merely in the sta- 
tute book, but also in the hearts of the people, who 
are generally willing to foster any institution that 
promises benefit to their children, provided they 
are able to see its beneficial effects. 

After I received my commission as County Su- 
perintendent, I announced in the public papers, that 
on the first of July I would open a School in Bed- 
ford to continue three months, for the express bene- 
fit of the Teachers of Bedford county! and those 
who desired to prepare themselves to teach in the 
county, free of charge. The last three weeks were 
to be devoted to a general Institute for those previ- 
ously in attendance, and others also. This seemed 
to be so new and unexpected, that it did not appear 
to be properly understood nor appreciated by those 
for whose benefit it was intended. Some feared the 
expense of boarding and others had excuses to suit 
themselves. Thus the school was not very large, 
yet it was pleasant and profitable. We continued 
in session till the first Monday in September, when 
the school resolved itself into an Institute by which 
those attending were greatly benefited. 

This effort for the improvement of the teachers’in 
our county, small and apparertly weak as it may 
seem to be, was the beginning, I hope, of something 
more extensive in the future. Such a desirable im- 
pression has heen produced upon the public by this 
school, such rapid and permanent improvement was 
made by the pupils, and such a favorable report has 
gone out, that, 1 have no doubt, will bring in a large 
number of teachers when the next session shall 
open. 

Subjoined are some resolutions passed, by the 
teachers in uttendanee, after listening to the excel- 
lent address of Dr. Hickok. 

H. Heckerman. 

Bedford, October, 1857. 

BEDFORD COUNTY TEACHERS’ SCHOOL. 

This Institution closed its first session on hurs- 
day 24th instant. 

In the evening a very able and eloquent address 
was delivered by Dr, C. N. Hickok, to a respectable 
and well attended audience. After which the class 
of Teachers in attendance, passed the following re- 
solutions : 

Ist. That the first duty of the Teacher is, to qual- 
ify himself properly for his professional duties. 

2nd. That we highly approve of Teachers’ Schools 


as being well adapted to the improvement and qual- 
fication of teachers. 


mon schools should be improved by all practicable 
)means, 

4th. That the teachers in attendance at this 
school, consider themselves greatly benefitted, and 
recommend to the young teachers throughout the 
county to attend its future sessions, if they possibly 
can. 

5th. That we express our thanks to the County 
Superintendent for his gratuitous labor for our im- 
provement, and for his laudible exertions, in behalf 
of our common sehools. 

6th, That the thanks of the class be tendered to 
Dr. Hickok for his interesting and instructive ad- 
dress, and that a committee of three be appointed 
to wait on the gentleman and request a copy for 
publication in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 





A NOBLE DEED. 

It is known to the readers of the Journal that 
we are not an advocate for the establishment of 
District Libraries by State appropriation. Still, 
there can be no question of the utility of School 
Libraries, when derived from the proper source and 
made a proper use of. The following letter, which 
we cut from a West Chester paper some months ago, 
will tell ite own story. A School Library thus con- 
tributed by the voluntary action of the vicinity, 
will be as beneficial to the youth, as such acts are 
honorable to the donors.—Eb. |} 

Messrs. Epirors :—At a meeting of the Board of 
School Directors of the West Chester Public Schools 
held March 12th, 1857, the following communication 
was received from Jesse ©, Green, Treasurer of the 
Board. are nae 

It is sent for publication to do justice to the lib- 
erality of the Treasurer, who accompanied it with 
the handsome donation of one hundred and eighty- 
four volumes of well selected standard works, very 
suitable for the use of the pupils of the Public 
Schools, from the youngest to the oldest readers, 
and in the hope that liberal minded citizens may 
fee] a disposition to add to the School Library, the 
foundation of which has been laid with such com- 
mendable liberality. 

Appropriate resolutions were passed accepting 
the donation. Tue Drrectors. 


To the Directors of the West Chester School District. 

Esteemep Frienps.—The Common School system 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
rapidly improving within the last few years; and by 
the means of County Superintendents, Teachers’ 
Institutes, &c., has of late made rapid progress to- 
wards that efficiency and capability of giving a good 
education to every child within the State, which its 
founders originally intended. 

Less of this efficiency, however, is due to the 
amount of money appropriated by the State towards 
the support of the system, (being about one-tenth 
of the whole amount expended for school purposes,) 
than to the salutary principles and laws that have 
lately been incorporated into it, 

Although the number of the pupils to be instruct- 
ed has increased, the State appropriation has dimin- 
ished, till now, after a twenty years experience, show- 
ing a steadily increasing benefit derived from the 
jcommon school system, the State appropriation is 
‘bat one-third to a half as large as it was in the in- 
‘fancy of the system. 
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ous policy with regard to public education, and a 


prodigal one nn prt pa epprorsaene for public , 
u t 


works of doubtful utility, p prep’ have taken the 
matter in hand, and responded to the call of school 
directors by paying promptly the school taxes levied 
upon them. 

These taxes have been appropriated to such ob- 
jects connected with public education as the law 
recognizes ; but there is one means of education, 
which six years experience as a school director in- 
duces me to believe would be of great importance, 
of which the State has as yet taken no cognizance, 
and which cannot therefore be supplied by school di- 
rectors from the State appropriation, / mean dis- 
trict libraries for the common schools. 

Many of,the States have recognized the establish- 
ment of district school libraries, as amongst the 
most efficient means of public instruction, and have 
made special appropriations for that branch of pub- 
lic education. 

They have recognized the fact, that however 
thorough the scholastic training of a child may be 
in the various departments of common school edu- 
cation ; however well versed he may bein grammar 
and geography, mathematics and the languages, 
there are large masses of useful information, well 
adapted to be advantageous to him at his very out- 
set in life, which cannot be acquired through the 
ordinary school books, but may be found in a wel! 
selected school library. They have ascertained also, 
that the information so obtained has not been at 
the expenseeof other studies, but that the natural 
cariosity and love of novelty existing in young 
minds has sought that channel of gratification in 
hours not occupied in the study of lessons, nor yet 
taken from those that should be devoted to bodily 
exercise, but taken at evening hours and other times, 
when the duties of a scholar were not imposed upon 
them. 

Impressed with these views, many of the States 
have been liberal in their appropriations of the pub- 
lic funds to the formation of school libraries, as a 
means of public education. 

Gov. Wright of Indiana in his late message says, 
“the township library system, connected with the 
school system, had more than realized the expecta- 
tion of its friends, and fully redeemed the pledges 
of its most earnest advocates ; and the Governor re- 
commends that it may be made a prominent part of 
the system of public education ” 

Massachusetts has provided 125,000 volumes for 
her school libraries, and considers the provision a 
good one. 

* New York, the Empire State, munificent in her 
aid to every thing that will advance the intellectual 
and physical condition of her people, has distribut- 


ed to her 11,000 district schools. no less than 1,400,- , 


000 volumes of profitable knowledge. To do this 
she appropriates $55,000 out of her annual school 
apprporiation of $1,300,000 for library ses alone, 
an amount equal to more than one-third that our 
State paid for school purposes of all kinds for the 


school] year 1856. 
‘Fhe Deputy Superintendent says, “the system has 
done much good. If a love of reading can be im- 


planted in the pupils whilst young, they will look 
out for their own intellectual aliment when they 
grow u 


Whilst other States are thus providing this | 
great means of education, Pennsylvania, it seems 
to me, has been rather negligent in overlooking it. 

Believing, therefore, that school district libraries 
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Whilst the State has been pursuing a parsimoni- are an efficient means towards a liberal education, 


and supported in these views by the experience of 
other Statcs, 1 would gladly see our State make an 
appropriation towards that end. How soon our 
Legislature may be willing to add to the annual ap- 
propriation for that purpose, or allow a portion of 
the present appropriation to be applied in that way, 
it is impossible to tell. 

In the meantime, however, and awaiting a more 
certain endowment from the State, I have devoted 
a portion of the commission that I have heretofore 
received as District Treasurer. to the purchase of 
some books, a list of which is herein enclosed, of 
which I beg your acceptance. If accepted, they are 
to be placed in some convenient place in the public 
schools of the West Chester district, and to be 
loaned out to such of the scholars as may be consid- 
ered worthy to receive them, under such regulations 
as to their safe keeping, proper use, and punctual 
return, as the Directors may enact. 

Although not extensive in numbers, they may 
serve as a nucleus around which to build a respec- 
table district school library, that can be augmented 
by the contributions of our citizens, who may feel 
so inclined, or increased by such of my successors 
in office as may deem that a portion of the commis- 
sions arising from the not very onerous duties of 
Treasurer, may be properly invested in such a man- 
ner. 

Hoping that this small tribute to the progressive 
spirit of universal education, may be of utility in in- 


|fusing into the minds of the pupils of our public 


schools, a taste for reading, and a love of literature 
and science beyond the daily routine of school 
studies, I remain, very truly, yours, 

Jesse C, GREEN. 





Educational Societies. 


CLARION CO.—CONVENTION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the 4th of May 
convention, a number of Directors met in Clarion, 
on the first Monday of Sept. The convention was 
opened by calling J. R. Strattan, Esq., to the chair. 
On motion, the County Superintendent was request- 
ed to act as Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. McCloskey, Mr. M’Gonigle 
was called upon to state the business before the con- 
vention. This was done briefly, and the -bearing 
of the action of this convention on the matter of 
text-books alluded to. 

On motion the agents present were allowed to dis- 
cuss briefly the merits of the works which they were 
endeavoring to introduce. 

Mr. M’Closkey moved the adoption of Osgood’s 
series of Readers. This motion was discussed with 
considerable spirit, and several amendments were 
‘offered and withdrawn ; a question arising, as to the 
power of the convention, to adopt or to recommend 
_ for adoption—Mr. Fleming moved to amend by 
striking out the original motion and inserting the 
\following resolution: 

Resolved, That we recommend to such boards of 
directors as have not adopted a regular series, the 
adoption of “ Osgood’s Readers ;” and to such as 
‘have another series, the adoption of this omp as soon 
as |e ramccoy 

‘he resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Clover moved the recommendation of Clark’s 
Grammar. 

Mr. Fleming moved to recommend Ray’s Arith- 
metics and Algebras, 
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These motions were severally considered and 
adopted. 

On motion, the National Geographical Series, 
by Monteith and McNally was recommended for 
adoption. 

right’s Analytical Orthography was especially 
commended to the consideration of teachers. 

On motion, adjourned. 

J. R. Srrarran, Pres’t. 

J. G. M’Gonicte, Sec’y. 


ERIE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers of Erie County met on Tuesday 
morning, October 12th, in Washington Hall, in the 
borough of Waterford, and organized an Institute, 
by electing W. H. Armsrrone, President, and G. 
A. Evans, Secretary. The exercises were opened 
by prayer from Rev. Mr. Bradford. 

The subject of Orthography was then taken up 
by Mr. Armstrong, which was followed by an exer- 
cise in Mental Arithmetic, conducted by Mr. Colt. 
Rev. J. C. Moses, of Madison county, N. Y., who 
had been engaged to conduct the Institute, arrived 
before the close of the morning session and took 
charge of the reading class; and after making ne- 
cessary arrangements and giving the general plan to 
be pursued during the Institute, the society ad- 
journed. 

Met at 14 o’clock.—Tho branches to be reviewed 
during the Institute were assigned to the following 
Teachers respectively: to Mr. Moses, Geography, 
Reading, Composition, Arithmetic and Music; Mr. 
Armstrong, Grammarand Orthography; Mr. Colt, 
Mental Arithmetic. The subject of Geography was 
now ably treated by Mr. Moses, devoting this lesson 
to the Mathematical department,followed by Mr. Colt 


in Mental Arithmetic, and by the members at large | 
in Music. Mr. Moses calling for sentiments, the | 


following were given by Mr. Colt,—‘“ Be always 


ready to do your duty.” Mr. Southworth—* Con- | 


sider what your duty is.” Mr. Clute—There is 
nothing which flourishes so well by being exposed 
to public view as schools.” Society adjourned, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Exercises opened by singing and prayer from 
Rev. Mr. Bradford. 


Mr. Moses showed forth the ‘incalculable advan- | 


tages of system in school, and discussed truthfully 
upon order and disorder; after which he took up 
written Arithnfetic, and was followed by Mr. Arm- 
strong in Analytical Grammar as the construc- 


tion of a foundation for the science. After recess, | 


Reading and Spelling were taken up by the conductor 
of the Institute, who dwelt largely upon their elemen- 
tary principles. Some practical exercises in these 
sciences were engaged in. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The calling of the roll was omitted. Geography 
and Arithmetic were treated on by their respective 
teachers. A delightful quartette was sung by some 
of the members present and a guest from Meadville. 
After recess, Mr. Moses took up thesubject of com- 
position, and the method of teaching it; Mr. Arm- 
strong followed with Orthography. The society then 
listened to a very ye Roe and beautiful selec- 
tion read by Miss E. Gibb of the West Ward 
Schod¥, Erie, and also to one by Mr. Armstrong.— 
Mr. Southworth was chosen Treasurer, and the soci- 
ety adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The society met 8 o’clock, P. M., in the Metho- 
dist Episeopal Church and listened to a very elegant 
Essay by Miss Sarah E. Foster, of Erie, subject, 
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{* What constitutes a Teacher.” The report was 
adopted by the society, after being discussed by 
Messrs. Clute, Colt, Woodward, Jones and Gould.— 
Rev. Mr. Moses then gave an address to the crowd- 
ed audience which had assembled, subject, “Com- 
prehensive Culture.” 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
_ The exercises were epened at 84, A. M., with 
singing and prayer, and continued during the day in 
nearly the same order as on Wednesday, with the 
addition of tectures upon Orthography, by Mr. Her- 
ring, of Erie. At 11 o’clock, Hon, Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, of Lancaster, editor of the Pennsylvania 
School. Journal, was introduced to the Institute and 
after speaking affectionately to the body of Teach- 
ers, as the father of our school system is competent 
to do, retired to rest in preparation for*the evening 
address, In addition to the regular exercises of the 
afternoon, Mr. Southworth delivered an oration and 
Mr. Clute read a select poem, “ Schools of the old- 
en time,—the old fashioned school-ma’am has gone 
tothe head.” 
EVENING SESSION. 

Hon, Mr, Burrowes was introduced to a crowded 
audience and gave a wise and able lecture upon the 
“Right of State to compe! attendance at School,” 
taking the negative side. An Essay was then read 
by Mr. Clute upon “Normal Schools,” which was 
adopted after some protracted remarks from Mr. 
Burrowes upon their benefit and utility, and the 
economy of the late Act of Assembly, touching their 
‘organization in this State. 

FRIDAY. 

Institute met and was opened with the usual 
exercises. Those of the day were conducted as be- 
fore, with increased vigor and growing interest.— 
During the morning Rev. Mr. Bradford spoke with 
much power upon “ Thoroughness in School.” In 
ithe afternoon, Mr. Moses took his leave of the socie- 
ty amid hearty acclamations of thanks from its 
‘members for his services. The evening session was 
held in the Church as usual; several able Essays 
were read and the meeting was addressed by Rev. 
Mr. Grasse of Wattsburg, subject, “ Characteristics 
in a good Teacher.” 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

A very spirited and profitable session was held, 
conducted by Mr. Armstrong; and the Institute 
broke up with reluctance at noon, resolving it should 
‘not be the last 
| The following resolutions were passed > 
Resolved, That this Institute be now regarded as 
| permanently established, subject to the control of 
|the County Superintendent, and take the name of 
|Erie County Teachers’ Institute; and that Mr. Otis, 
lof Erie, Mr. Isaac Hind, of Girard, and Mr. J. H. 
Colt, of Waterford, be elected a committee whose 
‘duty shall be to assist the Superintendent in organ- 
‘izing another Institute, at such time as he in his wis- 
| dom may deem proper. 
| Resolved, That we regard an Institute in Erie 
‘county, no longer dispensible, and will do all in 
|our power to promote a permanent one from year to 
| year. 
|" Resolved, That we believe Normal Schools are ne- 
‘cessary and efficient means for elevating teachers 
‘and their profession; and that we approve the 
| Actof Assembly of last winter, establishing schools 
lof this kind throughout the State, and hail it as the 
harbinger of an improved condition of our Common 
| Schools. 

Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgments are 
idue to Rev. J. C. Moses and W. H. Armstrong, 
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Esq., for the very efficient and happy manner in| 
which they have conducted this Institute. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Waterford deserve 
and cordially receive our thanks for their hospitable 
courtesies liberally extended to us. 

Resolved, That we make an expression of thanks 
to the officers of the M. E. Church for their kindness 
in furnishing their house for the public exercises of 
the Institute. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this 
Institute be furnished to all the papers of Erie co. 
for publication. 


BRADFORD C0. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Bradford County 
Teachers’ Association, was held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Troy, on Friday and Saturday, 
the 9th and 10th instant. The presence of a large 
number of ‘Teachers in attendance at the Teachers’ 
Institute, then held in Troy, and the consequent 
awakening of public feeling on the subject of eda- 
cation, contributed, along with other circumstances, 
to render this meeting of the Association one of 
great interest, of animated and profitable debate, of 
pleasant intercourse among the members of the As- 
sociation and highly promotive of educational inte- 
rests. 

The Association convened on Friday afternoon at 
half-past 1 o’clock, the President. Oscar F. Youne, 
in the chair. The meeting was opened with prayer, 
after which the minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. ©. R. Coburn, Dr. C. T. Bliss, Rev. T. Mitch- 
ell ard Misses H. R. Wilmot and Mary A. Bowen 
were appointed a committee to arrange and report 
to the Association an order of business for this 
meeting. After the reading of the Constitution by 
the Secretary, Messrs, C. E. Gladding, C. H. Phelps, 
Misses Julia Herrick and Sophia Parsons were ap- 
pointed a committee to solicit new members, 

The committee on the order of business reported 
an order of proeeeding, which was adopted. 

The Association then took up for consideration a 
resolution which had been laid over at the last meet- 
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the notion that they were, had given rise to an ob- 
noxious censorship of ‘Teachers, who were found 
fault with by everybody, their conduct watched and 
remarked on, and themselves made tools of for party 
purposes; or, as was facetiously said, “punching 
sticks for neighborhood factions.” Teachers, it was 
admitted, were under all circumstances bound to set 
a good example, but just in the same sense and to 
the same extent, that every body else was. 

It was on the other hand urged that it was an un- 
guarded and unwise manner of speaking, to say that 
Teachers had no greater responsibility than other 
men ; it was a general principle that what might be 
wrong in any person in ordinary circumstances, may 
be much more so in another person under different 
circumstaaces; that their greater degree of influence 
increased the measure of the responsibility of teach- 
ers; on the principle generally recognized of im- 
plied contracts, a Teacher was bound to bring al! his 
powers and influence to bear on the great object of 
his profession—the advancement of his pupils; and 
hence he is under obligation to avoid everything 
that would divert from the attainment of this. 

The co-operation of parents and teachers implies 
that both agree and that both are right; the autho- 
rity of the parent being paramount, and the Teach- 
er having no right to inculcate on pupils principles 
contrary to those of their parents and in opposition 
to their wishes. On the general import of the res- 
olution, the importance of attending to the subject 
of physical educatiou was presented, from a view of 
the fact that many parents know but very little 
about this subject ; and in regard to moral training, 
it was shown that the relation and the sphere of the 
Teacher, afford a very excellent opportunity directly 
and indirectly of conducting this‘part of education, 
a matter of great and constantly growing importance 
in view of the overwhelming flood of vice, is all its 
|forms, which is coming in on us in our large cities 
and over all the land. In this, special encourage- 
ment was held out to teachers, in the fact that even 
licentious men do not in geveral wish their children to 
be trained in the same principles and to pursue the 
same vicious courses whieh they do themselves. 


| Essays were read by Miss Annie Bunyan and 
Association throughout the meeting, and was dis- Miss Ellen P. yuyer, These essays contained much 
cussed with much spirit, and finally adopted as fol- |weighty sentiment on the subject of education, well 
lows: ‘arranged and expressed, and they were read ina 

Resolved, That teachers should, both by precept | manner worthy their high literary merit, and well 
and example, co-operate with parents in imparting fitted to impress all who heard them with the dig- 
such instruction as shall fully develop the moral and nity and importance of the Subject of education, 
physical, as well as the intellectual powers of those and to afford a happy illustration of the adaptedness 


ing. The resolution engaged the attention of the. 


committed to their charge. 

The discussion of the resolution was carried on by 
Dr. Hardy, of Elmira, Dr. Bliss, Rev. Mr. Farris, 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Prof. Daily, Commissioner of 
Schools for Chemung Co., N. Y., Messrs. Davies, 
Crandall, Coburn, Leonard. 

The resolution, though seeming hardly to admit 
of debate, was improved, as affording an opportuni- 
ty of stating many important and truthful things on 
the necessity for high moral character and influence 
in teachers, on their duties and responsibilities and 
on right moral development and training in pupils. 
It was said there were those who maintained that 
with the conduct of Teachers out of school, school 
directors and parents have nothing to do; there 
were none, however, present to avow such a senti- 
ment. ‘The discussion of the subject consisted 
chiefly of a debate on the position assumed by one 
of the speakers, that Teachers had no greater re- 
sponsibilities than other men, they were under no 
stricter rules of morals than other men, and that 


\of the Association to bring out, in the way of gene- 
ral usefulness and for the improvement and instruc- 
ition of others, talents which the modesty of their 
'possessors might dispose them to conceal. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to 
|Miss Bunyan and Miss Guyer, for their Essays. 

| Dr. Bliss, by appointment of the Association, 
|read an interesting report on the subject of a New 
| System of School Readers. The object of the report 
was introduced by stating the two-folld view of ed- 
ucation, both to provide for present wants and to an- 
ticipate future necessities. The cravings of the 
young mind for knowledge, it was said, must be met 
with a varied supply, as mind cannot be confined to 
a limited number of objects, without being énfeebled, 
and the lessons of nature are presented in great va- 
riety. The practical mistake to be corrected in our 
present system of School Readers, is that they aim 
at nothing beyond learning the English language,— 
As the common school affords an opportunity of ac- 
quiring much knowledge that may be needed in 
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practical life, and as school readers have this advan-|The report was accepted; the thanks of the Asso. 
tage, that they are read by all, they ought to be ciation tendered to Mr. Davies, and the resolutions 
made subservient to the great purpose of conveying reported laid over for the future consideration and 
this knowledge ; and instead of being seldom or al- action of the Association. 

most never read for the purpose of communicating) A copy of the report was requested for publica- 
knowledge, they ought to be used for directing the tion in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
thoughts to the important practical subjects of every, The Association then took up for consideration 
day life. School Readers ought to be books on Na- the following: 

tural Science, or Intellectual and Moral Science, Wuereas, Education is intended to confer person- 
Physiology and other scientific subjects, which, al advantages on its possessor, and as appearances 
without being systematic treatises, might yet pre- go far towards making up the sum of benefits to be 
sent such views of the sciences and of their funda- derived from mental culture, therefore 


mental principles, as would lead the youngtoappre-| Resolved, That the inculeation of civility towards 

ciate their value and keep alive and profitably grat- old people, and the cultivation of good manners are 

ify the inqnisitiveness of youth. a part of every school teacher’s duty. 
The thanks of the Association were tendered to) Some remarks were made on the subject by Dr. 

Dr. Bliss for his report. Hardy, Rev. Mr. Foster, Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
The committee appointed to report resolutions, Crandall, Mr. Coburn and Mr. Thomas, 

brought in a report which was accepted. _ The language of the resolution was excepted to 


After a recess, the Association met in the evening, as concluding an undue importance to appearances, 
and listened to an interesting and able lecture by and teaching what would lead to hypocrisy; the oppo- 
the Rev. S. F. Colt. The lecturer chose for his | site text of scripture was quoted—* Thou shalt rise 
subject, 7'he love of Reading, and introduced and up before the hoary head and honor the face of the 
commended the subject to the attention of the audi- old man, and fear thy God ;” it was admitted that 
ence, by presenting, from the history of literature, | teachers would not dissent from the spirit of the re- 
some striking and living exemplifications and witnes- | solution, that there was a growing prevalence of dis- 
ses of this principle or passion. A clear and forcible courtesy amongst the young, that in many cases 
illustration of the true object of reading followed; schools were annoying to travellers, and that teach- 
and in dwelling on the varied advantages of read-/ers should see to this matter. for they were held re- 
ing, he, in a verylively and graphic manner, exhibit-| sponsible for the conduct of their scholars. The fur- 
ed the privilege it affords at all times of access to ther consideration of the subject was postponed till 
the companionship of the good and great and learn- next meeting, 
ed of past ages. The opportunity was improved of | Mr. William Davies, Dr. E. H. Mason and Sid- 
administering salutary cautions on the subject of ney A. Pitcher and Miss Mary A. Bowers and 


light reading, and the lectufe was concluded with a} Mary Lewis, were appointed a business committee 


series of suitable counsels on the subject. \for next meeting. 
The thanks of the Association were tendered to| Mr. C. H. Phelps offered an amendment to the 
Mr. Colt for his address. Constitution, which was accepted and laid over for 


The Association then resumed their discussions, | consideration, according to the Constitution, until 
which were suspended during a brief interval to af-| next meeting. : 
ford the members of the Teachers’ Institute, then| Misses Mary A. Bowen and Mary Lyman were 
convened in Troy, an opportunity of testifying their appointed essayists for next meeting. 
esteem for Prof. Coburn and their regard for his; Rev. William Sym was appointed to deliver an 
valuable services, This was done by presenting him | address, 
with an ambrotype representation of the members| On motion of Mr. Coburn, it was 
of the Institute in a group, which was regarded! Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
with much interest not only from the artistic excel-|tendered to Dr. Hardy, of Elmira, and Prof. P. 
lence, but from its appropriateness as a memento of | Daily, Commissioner of Schools for Chemung co., 
the interesting circumstances under which Prof, Co-|N. Y., for the interest they have taken in the busi- 
burn and the teachers were assembled. The pres-/ness of the Association, for the readiness and good 
ent was delivered by a committee of the teachers, | feeling with which they have participated in our dis- 
with a neat address by Mr. Crandall, of the Troy | cussions, contributing so much to add to the interest 
Academy, and the gift acknowledged by Prof. Co-|and profit of this meeting. 
burn in suitable and feeling terms. | Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
The Association met on Saturday morning, and | cordially and respectfully tendered to the citizens 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr, Mitchell. |of Troy for the warm and cheerful reception which 
A report was read by Mr. William Davies, of the | has been extended to us in this place, and especially 
Towanda Public School, on Phonetic Teaching.— | would we present our thanks to the Trustees of this 
The principles of the Phonetic Science were stated, Church, for their generosity in opening it for our 
the fact presented that the English, more than other | use. 
modern languages, departs from the phonetic princi-| Waereas, The present session of this Associa- 
le—and that comparatively few ever become good |tion has been enlivened and rendered doubly inter- 
pie paratively g y, 
readers or speakers. The advantages of the system | esting by the earnest efforts of the Choir under the 
were fully stated and illustrated, and various testi-| direction of Mr. Charles Gladding : 
monies from the highest sources were quoted, attest-| Resolved, That the Association offer to them their 
ing the practicability and the advantages of the sys- | heartfelt thanks. 
tem. The report was ges Caria with a series of | Miss Emily Mathews was appointed critic, and 
resolutions. ‘The report, which discovered much} Messrs. 8. Pitcher and James P. Coburn were ap- 








research on the subject, and an interesting array of | pointed declamationists for next thy 

facts as well as arguments in support of the Pho-| Concluded with prayer by Rev. Mr. Farris. Ad- 
netic system, was listened to with much attention, | journed to meet in the Collegiate Institute in To- 
as one of the exercises which peculiarly enhanced | wanda, on the second Friday of November next, at 
the pleasure and the profitableness of this meeting. /11 o’clock, A. M. 
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UNION CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
According to previous notice, a meeting of the 
Union County Teachers’ Institute, was held in 
Mifflinburg, commencing on Monday, September 
14, 1857, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


J. Heckendorn and illustrated in different modes 
My Mr. Heckendorn, Professors Hendricks and 

ames. Prof. James also spoke of the importance 
of having Mental Arithmetic taught in our com- 
monschools. Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 





The Institute was called to order by appointing 
Hamuet K. Kenxepy, President and Jos. Kleck- 


ner, Secretary pro tem, 

The manner of conducting the Institute was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. D. Heckendorn, J. R. Antes, C. 
kK. Haus and others. 

On motion, the female teachers of Mifflinburg 
were a RO a special committee to secure ac- 
commodations for the female teachers from other 


places. 
Adjourned to meet at 7} o'clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Opened with prayer by Rev. S. Creighton. 

The President, George F. McFarland, delivered 
an address “‘ On the duty of teachers endeavoring to 
develop the intellectual, physical and moral facul- 
ties of their pupils.” 

Mr. R. F. Brown then submitted the following 
for discussion, “ Are public exhibitions and exami- 
nations beneficial to our common schools?” Ad- 
journed, 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Prayer by D. Heckendorn,. On motion Messrs. 
Heckendorn, J. Snyder and J. C. M’Alarney were 
appointed a committee to nominate officers. 

On motion it was, Resolved, That this associa- 
tion remain as it now is for another year, viz: The 
Union and Snyder County Teachers’ Institute. 

The committee on nominations reported, and the 
following officers were elected: President, Geo. F. 
M'Farland ; Vice Presidents, 8. Malick and Miss 
M.E. Thompson ; Recording Secretary, Jno. A. Et- 
tinger; Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Miller ; 
Treasurer, C. E, Haus; Executive Committee, C. 
N. Gundy, G. W. Chambers and L. W. Kesler. 
After which, Orthography was taken up and dis- 
eussed. Adjourned, ; 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Opened with prayer by the Rev. S. Creighton. 

On motion, Messrs. L. W. Anspach, J. C, 
M’Alarney and D. F. Swengel, were appointed a 
committee on resolutions. 

Reading was introduced. The members formed 
themselves into a class and selected Mr. Anspach 
as Teacher. Criticisms were made by the mem- 
bers. Adjourned to meet at 74 o’clock this eve- 
ning. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Singing by the Union Choir. we A by the 
Rev. 8. Creighton. Mr. Heckendorn then submit- 


ted the following for discussion: “How can the co- 
eperation of teacher and parent be obtained ?”— 
The subject was ably discussed by Messrs. Ans- 
pach, Rev. Grier, Heckendorn and others. Sing- 
ing by the Choir. Benediction. Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


Prayer by C. E. Haus. On motion, it was 
that all teachers be required to give their 
@pinions upon all subjects brought up for discus- 
sion. Mental Arithmetic was then introduced by 


Prayer by the Rev. J. B. Adams. Written 
| Arithmetic was introduced by H. D. Albright who 
‘illustrated compound proportion, showing that 
| cause is to cause as effect is to effect. He was fol- 
‘lowed by Prof. James, by cancellation, and Prof. 
|Hendricks by Analysis. English Grammar was 
‘then introduced by Prof, J. Kimball, Principal of 
the Mifflinburg Academy, who treated it in an able 
‘manner. Prof. Hendricks showed the necessity of 
iteaching grammar practically in our common 
schools. 

| The expediency of organizing District Institutes 
‘in connection with county associations by D. 
Heckendorn, and followed by Prof. Hendricks who 
clearly showed the propriety of such organizations. 
On motion, a committee of five was appointed to 
|take into consideration the propriety of organizing 
District Institutes in connection with the county 
jassociation. Committee, Miss 8. R. Cronmiller. 
Miss ©. J. Thompson, Messrs. W.C. Hesser, J. C. 
| M’Alarney and L. W. Anspach. Adjourned. 


] WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


Prayer by Prof. Hendricks. An able and elo- 
quent address was delivered by Mr. Hendricks on 
‘language, in which he endeavored to show that the 
consonant sounds are the most important in the 
|English Alphabet, and not the vowel: also urged 
‘the Teachers to give them more thought ; followed 
by J. B. Adams on Moral Education. Singing by 
ithe Methodist Episcopal Choir. An Address by 
Prof. Miller of the Freeburg Academy, subject, 
|The Teacher's Profession. DV. 8. Boyer, County 
Superintendent of Snyder county, delivered an able 
‘lecture on the “ Qualifications of the Teacher.”— 
Song by the Choir. Essays read by the Misses 
'M. E. and UC. J. Thompson. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


| The committee on the expediency of organizing 
| District Institutes reported as follows: The com- 
‘mittee after due deliberation have concluded that 
jit is highly expedient that District Institutes be 
‘formed in connection with a county association, 
from the fact that we cannot sufficiently interest 
‘parents and teachers so as to induce them to at- 
tend our semi-annual meetings. Secondly, District 
‘Institutes are highly commendable since the pa- 
‘rents have them at home and can always find time 
to attend, and thereby ascertain what is deficient 
lin our present system, and will ¢o-operate with the 
teacher in promoting the cause and elevating the 
|profession, which of all is most important at the 
|present time, and until a standard is obtained free 
school instruction will remain in the back ground,— 
By district institutes there will be an interest cre- 
ated among teachers, and a better attendance at 
our pearly meetings will be secured. 

The committee on resolutions reported as fol- 
OWS: 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the great ad- 
vance already made, the proud position occupied 
by the school system and teachers of the old Key- 
stone State, and all that has been done to give an 
impetus to educational progress, much, very much, 
remains to be done. 
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Resolved, That it is important that we understand | 





what true education is. ig 


Resolved, That the teacher who would make 
teaching an occupation pleasant to himself and, 
profitable to his pupils, should endeayor by all) 
means in his power to secure good order in his, 
school; and let him not rest till order and harmo-_ 
ny prevails. 

“Resolved, That Mental Arithmetic, as generally 
introduced into all our best schools, is the best) 
method of developing the mind of the student—_} 
teaching him to think for himself—therefore it is | 
the imperative duty of public school teachers to| 
make it one of the branches of study. 

Resolved, That we believe blackboards highly es- | 
sential to every school room when the object is to 
instruct, and not a mere place of confinement for 
scholars. Directors failing to furnish seventy 
square feet are neglecting the interest of those | 
over whom they preside. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of directors to at- 
tend Teachers’ Institutes, and by so doing encour- 
age teachers in their efforts in the cause of educa- 
tion, 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of 
every teacher to have acquired a correct pronun- 
ciation before he enters upon the duties of the 
school room. 

Resolved, That knowing it to be a fact that poor 
teachers, as well as good ones, receive the same 
compensation, we recommend that all teachers be 
paid according to their qualifications. 

tesulved, That we consider it the duty of every 
teacher$to prepare an essay qn school government 
and be prepared to deliver the same at our next 
meeting. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the trus- 
tees of the M. E. Church, to the citizens, te the 
choirs, and to Profs. James and Hendricks. 

Resolved, That our next meeting be held at Mid- 
dleburg, Suayder co., subject to a call of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The following are the standing committees for 
the next meeting: 

President George F. Mc Farland—Inaugural Ad- 
dress. 

D. 8. Boyer—Importance of County Institutes. 

©. 8. Haus—Teacher’s profession and reward. 

B. F. Brown—The importance of teaching men- 
tal arithmetic. 

J. C. McAlarney—The importance of selecting 
intelligent men for school directors. 

Miss M. E. Thompson—How to cultivate the 
pleasure of teaching. 

Miss C. J. Thompson—Order. 

Irwin Smith—School government. 

M. W. Kramer—Grammar. 

©. V. Gundy—Reading. 

Prof. J. Miller—Cube Root. 

S$. Malick—The importance of having vocal mu- 
sic taught in our common schools. 

Adjourned sine die. 

©. E. Haus, President pro tem. 

Jos. Kiecxner, Secretary pro tem. 

Mifflinburg, Sept. 18, 1857. 





BUTLER CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Butler county 
Teachers’ Institute, was held at Prospect, on the 
7th, 8th and 9th days of October. There were pre- 
sent daring the gessions of the Institute, about sev- 
enty-five members, and the discussions and delibera- 
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tions were conducted with great earnestness and 














good feeling, and were well fitted to promote the 
reat object of the Institute. 

The Institute met on Wednesday, the 7th inst., 
at 14 o’clock, P, M.,and was called to order by Mr. 
J. Black, President of the Institute. 

After the transaction of the usual matter relating 
to organization, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare business for the afternoon. When 8. P. Irvin 
was called upon to address the association. The com- 
mittee returning, reported business for the afternoon 
through theirchairman. On motion, the report was 
received and the committee discharged. When ad- 
dresses were delivered by J. Black and T. Balph. 
Also, an Essay read by Miss H. Wallace, subject, 
“Cultivation of the mind,” followed by a discussion 
upon the best method of introducing Geography.— 
Adjourned to meet at 64 o’clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION, 

Addresses delivered by H. W. Roth, subject the 
Sea; and J. S. Reid, Music; and Essays read by 
Miss L. C. Philips aud Miss M. J. Riddle. <A dis- 
cnssion upon the best method of securing order in 
the school room. Prayer by Mr. Wilson. Ad- 
journed to Thursday at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Thursdey morning the first thing in order was the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: Mr. 
T. Balph, President ; C. Reid and R. Stoner, Vice 
Presidents; H. W. Roth, Corresponding Secretary; 
J.8. Reid, Recording Secretary; E. M’Donald, C. 
H. Donlap, 8. P. Irvin, Miss L. C. Phillips, and 
Miss H. Wallace, Executive Committee. Addresses 
were delivered by E. M’Donald on Written Arith- 
metic, and T, Balph on Reading, and 8. P. Irvin on 
Koglish Grammar. Adjourned to meet at 1} o’clock, 
P. M. 

Thursday afternoon session was occupied by C. H. 
Dunlap, on Penmanship. An Essay by Miss §. 
Pearce, subject First Session at a Normal School. 
C. Robb gave his method of teaching Geography. 
An Essay by 8S. J. Glasgow on Memory. Mr. Black 
taught a class Mental Arithmetic. After discussion, 
the Institute adjourned to meet at 63 o'clock, P. M. 

Thursday evening was occupied by a discussion 
upon the introduction of English Grammar. OH. 
Dunlap on Penmanship and Orthography, 8S. P. 
Irvin on Elocution, and an Essay by Miss A. 
Pearce 6n Happiness. Prayer by Mr. Black. Ad- 
journed to meet Iriday morning at 9 o'clock. 

Friday morning session was occupied by Mr. 
Balph teaching Reading, Mr. Black teaching Writ- 
ten Arithmetic, ©. Reid’s Lecture on Physiology. 
Class taught Grammar, by E. M’'Donald, and an 
Essay read by Miss M. C. Albert, subject, Teacher. 
Adjourned to meet at 14 o’clock, P. M. 

Friday afternoon session was occupied by Mr. 
Balph, on Moral Training. H. W. Roth, Teaching 


Geography. R. W. Shanner, Teaching Written 
Arithmetic. Essay by M. J. Eisenbise, on Female 
Education. Lecture by Mr. Black, on Decimals, 


and discussion on Written Arithmetic. 
to meet at 64 o’clock, P. M. 

Friday evening session met at the usual time.— 
Addresses were delivered by C. H. Dunlap, on Phy- 
sical Training. H. W. Roth, subject, Teacher. J. 
3. Reid, on Music. Wm. Becket, on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind. J. Edmonson, on Our Country. 
Tho. Balph, on the needed improvement of School- 
house and Teachers. Essays by Miss M. Roth and 
Miss M. J. Riddle. After a Rackenien ofsome length, 
and prayer by Mr. Hall, adjourned to meet at the 
call of the Executive Committee; with consent of 
the President. 


Adjourned 


J. S. Rew, Secretary. 
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_ ‘TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT HONESDALE. 


In accordance with notice issued by the County 
Superintendent of Common Schools, one hundred 
teachers from different parts of the County met in 
the Court House, on Tuesday, September 29th, 
1857, at 24 o’clock, for the purpose of exchanging 
thoughts upon the best method of teaching and con- 
ducting our public schools. The Association was 
organized by appointing S, A. Terrel, (County Su- 

erintendent) President, and Henry Box, Secretary. 
Mr, Terrel then made a few remarks expressing the 
p:easure he felt in seeing so many teachers present, 
and the promptness with which they respected bis 
call. He hoped they would exhibit the same kind 
of feeling in advancing their ideas upon the subject 
of education that they had in responding to his call. 
He said that Wayne county had long been noted for 
having the largest Normal Schools, Teachers’ Arso- 
ciations, &c., proportionally, of any County in the 
State, and he rejoiced to say that he had never be- 
fore seen a more intelligent class of teachers than 
the one present. He urged the teachers to feel that 
whether the common school system of Pennsylva- 
nia was a credit or a disgrace to the State, depend- 
ed on them, as the effects of the system were to be 
judged from their efforts in the cause. 

Mr. Terrel. then introduced to the teachers, the 
Hon. H. CO. Hickok, (State Superintendent) who ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased at seeing so many 
teachers present for the purpose of improving them- 
selves in the science and art of teaching. He had 
heard Wayne county spoken of in terms of praise, 
though he had never visited it before,and what he there 
saw was an indication of the proper spirit on the 

art of the teachers and philauthropic citizens of 

onesdale who kindly entertained the teachers free 
of charge. Although he had not slept for forty- 
eight hours, he spoke at some length upon the pro- 
gress of the school system, and its ultimate designs, 
with much interest and enthusiasm. He showed 
himself to be in every respect a true friend and ad- 
vocate of universal education. 

ev. Mr. Mendenhall being called upon made some 
very appropriate remarks, beautifully contrasting 
the present condition of our public schools with 
those of forty eight years ago. 

Rev. R. B. Duane next occupied the floor, who 
threw out some hints in regard to the teacher’s du- 
ties. He said the teacher should be ever watchful 
to guard against the abuses which children so often 
suffer. The teacher should try at all times to main- 
tain a spirit that earnestly inquires what is right, 
and that dreads to do what is wrong; a spirit that 
can recognize and reverence the handiwork of God 
in every child, and that burns with a desire to be 
instrumental in training it to the highest attain- 
ments of which it is capable, The teacher, too, must 
be familiar with the young, continually dropping 
words of wisdom, sympathy and encouragement. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Court House was brilliantly lighted up at the 
appointed time and a very large audience assembled. 
The Honesdale Parade Band arrived at the house be- 
fore the Hon. H. ©. Hicock, and greeted him from 
the Court House porch witha stirring Polka. 

Mr. Hickok then being introduted to the audi- 
ence, commenced his address by alluding to the 
Polka just played by the Band. He said his heart 
throbbed with the beautiful sentiment expressed in 
the polka, and it might well be called the common 
school polka, for its results express progress. He 


visions the State had made to support that system, 
and what the people in general must do if they wish 
it to attain the degree of excellence which was de- 
signed by those who passed the act of 1854. 

He then touched on the character of those who 
think a school tax a robbery because they have no 
children or deem themselves so much above the 
lower class of people as not to wish to educate their 
sons and daughters in a common school. They 
have but a contracted view, and an unjust idea of 
the social relation of our society, where equality 
causes daily intercommunication of the rich and 
the poor’ Our children are to grow up with the 
vagrant children of the present, and must associate 
with them in the concerns of life, and therefore it is 
a just law that constrains all alike to contribute 
their portion to the great universal education. The 
necessity of education in a republican government 
must be apparent to all, and that free institutions 
multiply human energies. A chained body cannot 
do much harm, a chained mind can do as little good. 
In a despotic government the human faculties are 
benumbed and paralyzed, in a Republic they glow 
with intense life, and burst forth with uncontrolable 
impetuosity. In the former they are circumscribed 
and straightened in their range of actions, in the 
latter they have “ample room and verge enough,” 
and may rise to glory or plunge into ruin. The fall 
of Rome, Greece and other distinguished eountries 
was alluded to, and contrasted with our own coua- 
try. He then spoke of the condition of our school 
houses as being far from what they ought to be 
both for the physical comfort and intellectual devet- 
opment of our children. And yet we see men of 
lofty intellects, of minds formed to go leaping and 
bounding from star to star, in the firmament ef 
knowledge, absorbed, sink in the contemptible pur- 
suit of gain, and would vote against a black-board 
for aschool-room because the scantling cost a shil- 
ling and the paint a sixpence! He then concluded 
his address by alluding to the office of County Su- 
perintendeat. He said the people in general did 
not know the fact, that they did not pay a single 
cent more school tax on account of that offiee, and 
some are continually finding fault with it because 
their taxes are so much greater. 

There has been more real good accomplished 
since the year 1854, in our common schools than 
there was in the eighteen previous years, and this 
may be attributed to the County Superintendency. I 
consider the Superintendency to be the right arm to 
the school system. . 

Pope Bushnell, Esq., made a motion that the 
heartfelt thanks of the teachers and citizens be ten- 
dered to the Hon. H. C. Hickok for his practical 
and well-timed address. ‘The motion was seconded, 
and the warm thanks of the whole audience tender- 
ed. A motion of thanks was also made, and ten- 
dered to the gentlemen of the Honesdale Band. 


MORNING SESSION, 


Opened with prayer by the Rev. R. B. Duane 
after which Mr. Terrel made some remarks upon 
the subject of reading. He said there was but few 
good readers, from the fact that children were 
taught to read mechanically instead of naturally.— 
Books were then procured, and all the teachers took 
a part in reading under the supervision of Mr. 
Duane. Grammar received due attention from 


Messrs. Terrel, Hoolihan avd several other persons, 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The study of English Grammar was again re- 





then spoke of the common school system, the pro- 


sumed, and Professor Westlake being called upon 
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Resolved, That in our State Superintendent, Hon. 
that it was a rare thing to find a teacher without H. 0. Hickok, we recognize a devoted friend of ed- 
some pretensions to English Grammar, yet it is de- ucation, and that our thanks are due and hereby 
plorable to observe how very few have any liberal tendered him for his visit and address. 


to give his experience in teaching Grammar, said | 


or philosophical acquaintance with it. Mr.; Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Institute 
Smith next took up the subject and discussed it are due and are hereby tendered to the County Su- 
very minutely. He says the right way to teach perintendent for his efforts in behalf of the Teachers, 





Grammar is by example. 
EVENING SESSION. 


and that as expressions of gratitude we will co-ope- 
rate with and sustain him in his endeavors towards 


Dr. Briggs, of Honesdale, favored the Association a high degree of perfection in our common schools, 


with an able address upon the subject of Physiology | 


Resolved, That we tender our thanks to those who 


and Hygeine. He said that teachers ought to un-| have addressed us during the sessions of this Insti- 


ders 
science of numbers and of language. 


the science of life and health as well as the | tute. 
There is im- 
mense ignorance in the community as to the strac- 


| Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the 
citizens of Honesdale ani vicinity for their hospi- 


| 


ture of the human body, and the laws of health.— | tality during the Institute. 


One half of the pain, sickness and deaths which oc- | 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the Institute 


cur among mankind arise from ignorance of this be presented to the county paper and Pennsylvania 
natural law; there is also a vast amount of igno-| School Journal for publication. 


rance pertaining to these subjects by which quacke- | 
ry thrives and fattens. He then spoke of the bench. | 


EVENING SESSION. 
School Government. This subject was debated 


@ in our school houses as being in many instances a| with more interest than any other for the day.— 


discredit to a civilized community. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Skinner, 
who afterwards made some very appropriate re-|in the family circle and school room. 


|Messra. Minor and Smith are both practical teach- 
‘ers. They seemed to think corporal punishment 
unnecessary and out of place in every instance, both 
Messrs. 


marks to the teachers urging them to feel that their) Westlake, Hoolihan and others agreed in favor of 


profession is second to none in importance. 


| punishment in some instauces, but would never at- 


Gocgnepne. Fue branch was thoroughly discussed tempt to keep order )y continually punishing. 


by Messrs. 


important branch of common school edacation. 


he following committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions, viz: Messrs. Hoelihan, Tallman, and 
Mumford, and Misses R. Terrel, A. Cook, F. James 


and H. M. Schoonover. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Practical Arithmetic, was the next branch in or- 
der and received due attention ‘from a number of 


the teachers present. Mental Arithmetic was also 
taken up, and some of the more difficult questions 
reeited o the teachers. 

On motion the following resolutions were adopted: 

Wueneas, It is universally conceded among us as 
teachers that we have the right in this enlightened 
community of meeting to consider our mutual inte- 
yeit and advancement; and whereas we consider 
the existing school system of Pennsylvania efficient 
and well calculated to advance the interest of edu- 
eation: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we will support the school system 
of Pennsylvania until we are fully convinced that a 
more efficient one can be adupted. 

Resolved, That in the Teachers’ Institute, as a 
means of bringing us together in friendly inter- 
ehange of thought and matual instruction, we recog- 
nize a fundamental source of lasting improvement. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, think a decided 
improvement in most of the school houses necessa- 
ry, as well for the physical comfort of our pupils, as 
their mutual development. 

Resolved, Bhat we enter our protest against the 
now prevailing system of boarding around, — 
as we do, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, an 
that the teacher as well as any member of society 
should have the privilege of a home when the ardu- 
ons duties of the day are past. 

Resolved, That we consider the privilege of using 
a column weekly in our County Papers one that 
wight be made beneficial in increasing the influence 
of the Teacher, and therefore tender our heartfelt 
thanks to the Editors for their kindness in placing 
it at our disposal. 


nor, Smith, Terrel and others who 
displayed a superior tact and ability to teach that | 


Adjourned sine die. 
Henry Box, Secretary. 


| 





MIFFLIN CO. NORMAL SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE. 
Hoy. T. H. Burrowes :—The following is an im- 
| perfect sketch of the educational proceedings in our 
|county,—showing that the educational spirit has 
‘been aroused in this county, and, in this respect, lit- 
‘tle Mifflin is in no wise the least among her sisters 
of the “Old Keystone.” 
On the 3d of August, 1857, energetic Co. Supt. 
A. D. Hawn, opened a Normal School at Lewis- 
| town, which lasted six weeks,—being the first one 
jever held in the county. It is believed that all the 
|teachers attended, who could conveniently do so.— 





|Mr. Hawn did everything in his power te make the 
exercises interesting and instructive; also, Professors 
Barnitz, Warner, Kerr, and Supt. Burchfield, of Ja- 
niata, lent their aid by lecturing before the teachers. 

Pursuant to a call by Supt. A. D. Hawn, a num- 
ber of teachers met in the Town Hall, in Lewistown, 
on Monday, Sept. 14, 1857, for the purpose of or- 
gunizing a Teachers’ Institute. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Hawn, 
who briefly stated its object, and announced the ar- 
der of exercises. S.Z. Sharp was appointed Secre- 
tary ; after which the Institute adjourned to meet at 
1} o’clock, P. M. 

In the afternoon, the Institute met at the appoint- 
ed hour. The hours for holding each session were 
fixed at 9 to 12 in the morning, 2 to 5 in the after- 
noon, and 7} in the evening. 

Prof. F. A. Allen was then introduced, who had 
previously been engaged to conduct the Institute. 
He made some appropriate remarks and then com- 
menced the work of instruction in a happy style. 

The evening exercises were opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Woods, when the roll was called and responded 
to by appropriate sentiments from teachers; after 
whic M. r. Allen delivered a very instructive lecture 
on Education and School Government. 

On Tuesday, many more teachers arrived, and a 





much — interest was manifested. The exer- 
cises of this day consisted of Mental and Practical 
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Arithmetic, Grammar and Physiology. Mr. Hawn| say, that the Superintendent and teachers of little 

delivered a lecture on School Government. He was! Mifflin would compare favorably with those of any 

followed by Mr. Allen in a very amusing address, county in the State. 

speaking as though he woald refute every sugges-| Mr. Warner then took the floor and spoke elo- 
on offered by Mr, Hawn. In the evening, the) quently on the necessity of educating all classes. 

Normal Singers favored us with some delightful mu-| Rev. Mr. Bowers made a few remarks expressing 

sic, after which Prof. Allen lectured on the effects) his gratification at the interesting exercises, their 


of the teacher’s example upon his pupils. 

On Wednesday, Elocution, Geography and Map 
Drawing were taken up, besides all the branches 
which had been discussed the day previous, In the 
evening, J. Dean, Co. Supt. of Blair, was introduced 


who entertained the teachers at length on the “ Re-| 
lation existing between Parents and Teachers.”— closed in the same manner. 


‘On motion of G. W. Soult, a vote of thanks was ten- 


dered Mr. Dean for his instructive address. 

On Thursday evening, the State Superintendent, 
Hon. H. C. Hickok, was introduced. After com- 
plimenting the ladies for decorating the stand with 
flowers, and the Normal Singers for their delightful 
music, Mr. H. made a stirring appeal to the citizens 
in behalf of the common school system ; showing, 
by practical illustrations, the relation it-bears to the 
ce mmanity ; that all should be Properly educated 
to insure the safety of our laws and protection of the 
community at large. He said, “The first great vic- 
tory has been won by the friends of education. The 
County Superintendency has been established and 
row stands on a firm basis.” He expected much 
from our common school system; that when fully 
developed, he thought, would be second to none in 
the world, but like the ancient pyramids, stand for 


“after the speaker had concluded, Hon. E. Banks 
arose and stated how the Institute had been called 
into existence. He said that unless the citizens 
contributed something towards defraying the ex- 
penses, the whole weight would fall on the Superin- 
tendent. He, therefore, suggested that a committee 
be appointed to solicit contributions from the citi- 
zens to aid in defraying expenses. 

On motion, Messrs. Banks, Barr and McCoy were 
appointed for that purpose. 

On Friday, besides the regular exercises of the 
day, a lecture was delivered on School Room Eti- 
quette, by Mr. Allen, and some principles of Gram- 
mar explained by Mr. Warner. 

In the evening, Mr. Hawn stated that it was with 
deep regret he was compelled to state that Mr. Bur 
rowes would not be present to address the audience 
as was expected. He had just received a despatch 
from him, stating that he had been unexpectedly 
called to Washington. 

Prof. Allen was then called on to fill the place of 
Mr. B. He delivered a most brilliant address to the 
parents, urging them to use their efforts in support 
of common schools. 
ample upon the minds of children, interspersing his 
remarks with sundry little anecdotes which were both 
amusing and instructive. 

The ladies then presented Prof. Allen with a 
beautifully bound book, entitled, “ Poets and Poe- 
try of the Ancients,” also a beautifal Portfolio for 
his lady. They were presented by Miss Gibboney, 
in a modest address, which was responded to in a 
feeling manner by Mr, Allen. 

Mr. Banks reported the amount of money the com- 
mittee had received by subscription. The hat was 


then passed around for the small change, which was 
contributed liberally. 

Mr. Allen next tendered his thanks to the citi- 
venus for his kind reception, complimenting them 
highly on their improvement. 


e was happy to 


He spoke of the parent’s ex-| 


| happy results, &c. 
r. Hawn thanked the citizens for their liberality 
and the interest manifested in the Institute. 

During the whole session of the Institute, the 
best order prevailed. Each daily session was open- 
ed with singing and prayer, and the evening sessions 
The Normal Singers 
| were present, whenever required, and® enlivened the 
| exercises with their delightful music. 

On Saturday the Institute met, when the follow- 
ing resolutions were offered by Mr. Frescoln. They 
were taken up separately, and after some amend- 
ments, adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Mifflin county, 
look upon our common school system, as being se- 
| cond to none in the world; that we regard it with 
feelings of the highest esteem ; and seeing the ne- 
cessity of our improvement for its advancement, we 
earnestly solicit the co-operation of directors and 
parents to aid us in advancing the standard of pop- 
ular education in our county. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Prof. F. A. Allen, 
all those noble qualities of mind and heart that con- 
stitate the true gentleman, accomplished scholar. 
| eminent teacher, and ardent christian; and that by 

his profound and logical lectures, which he has given 

us during the week, on the various branches to be 
taught, as well as his manner of teaching them, he 
has made lasting impressions upon our minds which 
we hope will be felt in our respective schools. 

Resolved, That our worthy Superintendent, A. D. 
Hawn, has our warmest thanks for his energetic la- 
bors in endeavoring to elevate the common schools, 
and awaken the educational spirit of the teachers 
and people of Mifflin county. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
hereby tendered to the State Superintendent, Hon. 
H.C. Hickok and J. Dean, County Superintendent 
of Blair, for their able and interesting address¢s ; 
and also to the Normal Singers for their delightful 
music. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the 
the citizens of Lewistown and to the press for the en- 
couragement given, the interest manifested, and the 
noble part taken in defraying the expenses of the 
Institute. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary be di- 
rected to furnish the press with a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute. 

The Superintendent urged the teachers ho pret 
by the lessons of irstruction they had received and 
endeavor to reduce them to practice in their respec- 
tive schools. 

Adjourned sine die. 


September, 1857. 


THE FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Address by Order of the Board of Trustees. 

This Institution, at this momect, claims the spe- 
cial attention of its friends. Its projectors design 
that it shall be a school where Agricultural know- 
ledge and science may be obtained, at an expense so 
moderate as to be within the means of those whose 
occupation is that of a Farmer :—that whilst youths 








S. Z. Suarp, Secretary. 





are being taught the business which is to be the oc- 
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cupation of their after life, they will be contributing | and has been in use parts of two seasons ; it is very 
to their own education, by the labor of their own capacious and much admired for its convenience. — 
hands. Under the direction of Professors who will |The farmers’ house is also finished and part of the 
be skilled in the art of farming, and in all those na-/ out buildings. For the college building, the cellars 
tural sciences which pertain to it, all the manage-| have been excavated ; 6000 perch of superior build- 
ment, business and work of the farm, will be per- ing stone are quarried and on the grounds; three 
formed by the pupils :—whilst their minds are being gangs of brickmakers have been at work for some 
imbued with the principles and science of agricul- time, and the masons are about to commence the 
ture, their daily occupation will be practically test-|walls. The delay occasioned by uncertainty, up to 
ing the truth of what they learn. |20th of May, as to the amount of funds which would 
t is the desire of the Board of Trustees to put | be at the disposal of the Trustees, affected all work 
the public in possession of all information respect-|on the farm and nurseries as well as the buildings, 
ing the design, present condition, and futare pros-| though to less extent. Work was done with hired 
pects of the Farmers’ High School, and to ask of | teams and tools, and temporary hands, and therefore, 
them to take such interest in the Institution, as its under much disadvantage; most of the ground be- 
object and merits demand. ‘ing new and but imperfectly cleared, and yet with 
The Board of Trustees in 1855, after a most care- many stumps and roota, 
ful and personal examination of several points, in| This account might be much enlargrd by detail. 
various quarters of the State, fixed the location in | but it will serve to communicate an idea of what the 
Centre County, on the Southern slope of Penn and progress has been. 
Nittany Valleys, within, perhaps, five miles of the; All this work has been done under the direction 
Geographical Centre of the State, where the land is and management of Wm. G. Waring, Esq., a prac- 
limestone, fertile and beautiful. As a place for prac-|tical horticulturist and farmer ; in whose skill and 
tical agriculture, nothing more favorable could be science the Board of Trustees have the most entire 
desired; and it is sufficiently removed from those | confidence. 
intrusions and annoyances of a town or public place,, A contract has been entered into, for the erection 
so prejudicial to the pursuit of study, orthe security | of an edifice, calculated for the residence of Profess- 
of a well-managed farm or garden. ors, lecture-halls and dormitories for students, to be 
Two hundred acres of this land was generously | built of stone, five stories high, 233 feet in front, 
donated to the Institution by Gen. James Irvin,| with wings, and to‘cost fifty-five thousand dollars,— 
with the pentoge of purchasing one hundred acres | This building is already in progress, and it is hoped 
upon each side of it, at any time within five years, | that a part of it may be put under roof and so far 
at sixty dollars an acre; and in the mean time, to | completed this fall, as to enable the Board to make 
have possession of the whole, upon the payment of |arrangements, and receive a few students in the 
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the interest upon the value of the last mentioned | 
two hundred acres. The Board of Trustees took 
possession of the whole, and have appropriated of it, 
to the apple and peach orchards, 21$ acres :—to 
smaller fruits 53.acres ; to the garden and nursery, 
15} acres; and tothe campus 12} acres. A system 
of record of all the doings on the farm has been ar- 
ranged, from which we extract the following memo- 
randum of what has been already done : 


OF IMPROVEMENTS ON THE FARM. 


90 acres have been grubbed and sprouted ; 340 
rods of fence rows cleared, grubbed, picked and 
burnt ; 67 acres of Wheat sown September, 1856, 
now good, down in clover; 75 acres of corn 
planted in the Spring of 1857; 546 rods of hedge 
planted in 1856; 360 rods of hedge in 1857; 325 
rods of rail fence; 43,000 nursery plants set out, 
comprising a full assortment of the most desirable 
nursery stock; 250 rods of seed beds’ of fruits, 
hedge plants, &c.; 16,000 plants of over 100 differ- 
ent sorts, received as contributions, many of them 
intended for the arboretum, and now set in reserve 
beds, until the gronnd can be prepared; 600 apple 
trees set out in orchard rows; 400 peach do.; 200 
plums, apricot and nectarines do; 240 pear, stand- 
ard and dwarf do.; 200 cherry ; 1000 plants of nuts, 
berries, &c.; 1500 grapevines in vineyard ; 60 ave- 
nue maples ; 400 chestnut, larch, oak, pine and oth- 
er seedling timber trees, collected and to be planted 
in lines, so as to give at sight the measure and loca- 
tion of every part of the farm ; 500 pine, spruce, fir 
&c., to be planted forsheltering hedge. Of these, all 
are doing well beyond expectation, under the favor- 
ing influences of a good season, excepting only a 
small portion of the contributed plants, which were 
injured by delay and exposure. 


OF BUILDINGS. 
One double-storied arn is finished and fitted up, 


|} sum 





Spring of 1858. 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania, at its last ses- 


\sion, has fully recognized the public appreciation of 


this effort to produce a class of educated farmers, 
whose practice and example may extend into every 
county of the State. It has appropriated fifty thou- 


jsand dollars to enable the Board of Trustees to car- 


ry out their plan; twenty-five thousand of which is 
payable only upon condition that a like sum shall 
be raised from some other source. There is no oth- 
er mode of raising this sum than by private contri- 
bution, or that of County Agricultural Societies 
throughout the State. This sum contributed, will 


| place the Institution in o proeparons condition, and 
jencourage the Board of 


rustees to prosecute the 
work to speedy and active operation. No such 
school, as is here contemplated, has ever yet existed 
amongst us; and it is most confidently anticipated, 
that whilst we are getting upa farm which will be a 
model for farmers—whilst we will be testing and 
disseminating the most valuable seeds and plants 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
State, having the guarantee of such an Institution 
for their character and quality,—we will be impart- 
ing to youth those principles of natural science, 
iwhich, when intermingled with the practical opera- 
'tions of the farm, will give character to them, and 
dignity to their calling. There is no other such 
field for the spirit of philanthropy. 

We have now including a legacy of five thousand 
dollars by Elliott Cresson, Esq., 

The State has given us 

If individuals or societies will contribute this 


$25,000 
25,000 


25,000 
25,000 


It will entitle us to receive from the State, the 
further sum of 





$100,000 
this statement of the situation of the 
igh School of Pennsylvania, it is the 
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object of the Board of Trustees to enlist the judg- table body, functions of roots, leaves, stem, bark, 


ment, and feelings, and sympathies of the friends of 
Agriculture throughout the State; and to call on 
them for their aid in raising this sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars; without it, we cannot complete 
our buildings, and can not therefore, go into opera- 
tion. The consideration that every dollar contrib- 
uted by individuals or societies pays two toour Farm 
School, should enable us to raise the amount with- 
out delay. 

The Board of Trustees have not yet adopted any 
system of teaching, or subjects to be taught ; but 
that our friends may be able to form some idea of 
our general plan, it is suggested that the following 
will be submitted as the basis of their action. 


THE SUBJECTS PROPOSED TO BE TAUGHT, 


Mathematics—Including practical surveying, lev- 
eling, and the care and use of instruments. 

Natural! Philosophy—The principles of all mechan- 
ism; the laws of motion and force; steam; electri- 
city ; magnetism, &c., illustrated by apparatus. 


Agricultural Engineering and Mechanics—The 
methods and materials used in construction ; what 
is good material and what is good workmanship. 

Implements and Machinery—The principles in- 
volved ; parts liable to wear or break ; adjustment ; 
care; repair; specimens in the museum; mills. 

Road Making—Materials, methods, legal regula- 
tions, bridging. 

Building—Specifications, contracts, prices, archi- 
tectural taste and detail, finish. 

Drawimg—Of plans, implements, animals, maps, 
machinery, &c. 

Conveyancing—Forms, Titles, procedures, &c. 

Languaye and Literature—Comparisons of styles 
of expression, speaking to an audience, writing for 
the press, criticisms. 

Principles of Government—American institutions, 
comparison with others, duties of township and 
county officers ; laws of vicinage, &c. 

Accounts prety. and farm accounts specially ; 
formation of methodical habits by daily practice at 
the institution. 

Farm Economy—Expenditures and returns, deter- 
mination of the most economical mode of accom- 
plishing given jobs of work. 

Hydraulics—Methods of supplying water where 
wanted, and of preventing injury by excess; ma- 
chines, pipes. 

Drainage—Its effects on soils, methods of effecting 
it. 

Agricultural Chemi. Practical Analysis of 
manures, soils, plants, &c., their elements, chemical 
agents and apparatus. 

Geology—The crust of the earth; soils of all 
kinds, how formed ; specimens in the museum. 

Geography—Features of the earth’s surface, posi- 
tion of places, maps, productions and peculiarities 
of different regions, 

Astronomy—M otions and influences of the heaven- 
ly bodies, revolutions, seasons, climates. 

Meteorology— Atmospheric influences, electric and 
magnetic agencies, heat, cold, moisture, drought, 
winds, storms, shelter, counteraction, instruments, 
observations, deductions. 

Mineralogy—lIdentification of rare or valuable 
minerals, gypsum, lime, phosphate of lime, cement 
lime, magnesia, coals, &c., specimens in the museum. 

Botany— Arrangement of plants in families; names 
of individual species and parts of plants; plants of 


sap, &c.; growth of plants, diseases. 
Animal Physiology—The structure of the animal 
body, composition, form and functions of its parts, 
nourishment, growth. 
Health—Laws of health; effects of exposure to 
which farmers are liable; prevention of disease, 
Veterinary Practice—Diseases of animals, injuries. 
Entomology—Habits of insects useful and injurious. 
especially those injurious to vegetation ; specimens 
in the museum. 
Breeds of Stock, Poultry, §c.—Their peculiarities, 
points, &c., specimens. 
Feeding—Amount, quality, and preparation of 
food ; experiments, soiling. 
Training of Animals—Of horses, oxen, &c. 
Culture of the Soil—Varieties of soils and condi- 
tions, instruments and processes applicable to vari- 
ous soils, crops, and seasons. 
Manures—Preparation and use of all home ma- 
nures ; experiments with foreign and artificial man- 
ures. 
Preduce—Preservation and marketing of grain, 
meat, fruits, roots, &c. 
- Agricultural History—Condition in different na- 
tions, and at different periods, causes of improve- 
ment. 
Horticulture—The garden, the orchard, the nar- 
sery, the yard, pruning, training, grafting, &c.; best 
shrubs, trees, flowers, fruits, vegetables ; peculiri- 
ties of varieties as to habits and culture, decoration 
and love of home. 
Experiments—With manures, processes, seeds, 
&c., systematic trial, record, publication of results. 
Malpractice—W hat to avoid doing; exposure of 
proved errors, trial of supposed errors. 

Very respectfully, 

Frep’k Warts, 

President of Board of Trustees of Farmers’ High 
School. 
Carlisle, July 15, 1857. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FARM. 
The Soil is strong limestone, tempered with sand 
into a loam, which works “like flour,” yet does not 
run or bake ; part is gravelly, and a narrow strip is 
quite stony on the surface; all is very retentive of 
moisture during drought. It is underlaid by lime- 
stone, which is shelly on the top, and full of crevices 
lined with sharp sand, forming a perfect drainage. 
under every square foot. Ina few spots points of 
rocks appear at the surface, but there is not as much 
as one acre in the whole 400,!which is unfit for culti- 
vation, from this or any other cause. A good idea 
of the character of the soil may be formed from the 
fact, that several acres of sod were plowed lately by 
Mr. John Harmon, with a double Michigan plow, 
set to 9 inches deep. The draught required but 
two light horses, and although the surface was cov- 
ered with a whole season's growth of dense spear- 
grass, forming a cushion under the foot, it is buried 
so perfectly that over large area not even the point 
of a blade of grass is left visible. It lies in the 
range of Nittany Valley, a range not excelled any-- 
where for its natural adaptedness to wheat culture. 
Corn starts early, and ripens well; clover grows lux- 
uriantly and never heaves out. The surface slopes 
easily to the south-east, and is well sheltered from 
injury by winter winds. 
Yield—John Harmon and William Blair, (Boals- 
barg P. 0.) who cleared and occupied tke greater 
art of the land in question, between the years 





other countries in the museum. 
Vegetable Physiology—The structure of the vege- 
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cr Mr. Harmon’s accouut is a copy from his 
books, to the correctness of which he can certify.— 
It makes the average yield of wheat in fair seasons 
20 to 27 bushels per acre, and of corn, in the ear, 
110 bushels. In 1853 he gathered 3490 bushels from 
34 acres, although no rain fell from planting time 
till Augnst 14th, sufficient to soak the furrows.— 
Three successive crops from one field, were respec- 
tively 274 bushels of wheat per acre ; 26 bushels of 
wheat (on stubbles) and 167 bushels of ears of corn. 
Mr. Harmon says he is confident that 180 bushels 
of corn in the ear,can be raised from a twenty acre 
field on the farm in its present condition in a fair 
season. Mr. Blair's averages are about the same as 
Mr. Harmon’s or higher. 

The School Farm has the handsomest location 
that could be chosen, parts of five different farms 
having been cut off to favor it. 

Wood—There is about 40 acres of woodland, so 
situated that it shelters much of the farm. It con- 
sists of an unusual variety of timber, in young and 
vigorous growth, being now from ten to thirty feet 
high. For aang ry to the specia) educational 
purposes, of the farm, it could not be selected of bet- 
ter size, position or character. The management of 
it will afford ample illustration of the whole art of 
forest culture ; whereas, large, fully grown trees, 
could afford no advantages, but those of grander 
appearance, and immediate fitness for being chop- 
ped down and split up. As lumber, rails, and coal, 
are conveniently obtainable from the mountains, it 
is not considered wise here, to hold a large amount 
of rich valley land occupied with timber. 

One of the two pieces of woods, lies just behind 
the college buildings, and will form a beaatifal aca- 
demic grove. : 

Water—The supply of water is as abundant, and 
its quality as good as could be desired, even by a 
professed water-curist. True, there is no surface 
stream, nor are there any of the attendant disadvan- 
tages, no ravines, no bridges, no hilly or stony lanes, 
no washing away of soil or manures, no inconveni- 
ently situated buildings, brought to the steeps of the 
water side, because the water cannot be taken to 
them, no exposure of man or beast to the miseries 
and precipitous perils of winter-day's watering. 

ater, like fire, is a good servant but a bad mas- 
ter, and requires to be kept under constant and 
thorough control, to prevent the always injurious 
consequences of excess, either inthe soil, or on its 
sarface, Such control is attainable on the School 
Farm, in the fullest perfection. The entire natural 
and acquired fertility of the soil can be retained 
within reach of the roots of crops. An ample sup- 
ply of soft water is now at convenient command, by 
tarning a cock or using a chain pump; and abun- 
danee of “clear healthy spring” water, of the best 
quality, can easily be made to flow through all the 
buildings, in the driest season, by a simple self-act- 
ing apparatus, either from the well, which is 56 rods 
from the site of the college edifice, or from a well, 
which may be sunk near the building, or in the high- 
ee ground north of it. 

About 120 rods from the farm line is “ Centre 
Spring,” marked on the State maps as one of the 
most remarkable spricgs in the country. The water 
is extremely clear and pure, and sufficient in volume 
to drive a furnace and four run of millstones, imme- 
diately below the source. 

Healthfulness—The testimony of one of our oldest 
and ablest physicians has been voluntarily given on 
this point, in the August number of the Farm Jour- 


nently healthful; the prevailing winds blow fresh from 
the pines of the Allegheny, and there is not within 
scores of miles, either stagnant water, or any other 
cause of deterioration to the air. Young men from 
crowded towns, or miasmatic river bottoms, may 
here acquire both sound health and good physical 
development, under the light and varied labors, in 
the free air, which will be required to illustrate 
their studies. W. G. Warine. 





ELECTION OF TRUSTEES, SPEECHES, AND OTHER PROCEED- 


-INGS. 

The routine of labor at the High School Farm 
was interrupted last week by the election of Tras- 
tees, which by the act of May 20, 1857, is appointed 
to be held on the Farm, on the first Wednesday in 
September. 

Delegations from Bucks, Delaware, Erie, Perry, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill and Lancaster, arrived 
early on Tuesday, under the impression that Tues- 
day was the day of the election. These gentlemen 
had ample time to inspect the Farm, the buildings 
and the operations thoroughly, and to see much of 
tke vicinity. 

Early on Wednesday a crowd of delegates, trus- 
tees and visitors arrived on the ground, and the 
lands of the Farmers’ High School bore the weight 
of a body of men combining intellect, skill and ac- 
tive philanthrophy such as few other causes could 
collect together, from the far corners of our State. 

Of the Board of Trustees there were present 
Frederick Watts, A. O. Hiester, John Strohm, A. 
G. Curtin (ex-officio) H. N. McAllister, J. M. Snod- 
grass and Jas. Miles. Absent, James Pollock (ez- 
officio) A. 8. Elwyn, A. S. Roberts, Wm. Jessup 
and David Taggart (ex officio.) 

President Watts announced to the Board that 
this day was that fixed by the Act of the Legisla- 
ture for the election of Trustees, in the place of 
those whose terms expire. Whereupon the Board 
appointed J. McK. Snodgrass and H. N. McAllis- 
ter as judges to receive and count the votes. The 
Board then adjourned until noon, when, after reas- 
sembling, the Judges made the following report :— 
“We, J. McK. Snodgrass and H. N. McAllister, 
appointed judges to hold the election in pursuance 
of the Act of Assembty, incorporating the Farm- 
ers’ High School of Pennsylvania, make the follow- 
ing report : 

The following is the representation which appears 
for the purpose of electing the members of the 
Board of Trustees, and duly accredited by their re- 
spective County Agricultural Societies : 

COUNTIES REPRESENTED. 
Allegheny—J ames Reed, Moses Chess. 
Berks—George M. Keim, Solomon Kirby, S. C. 
Ancona. 
Blair—A. M’ Allister, J. A. Cunningham. 
Bucks—W. 1. Rogers, John Blackfan. 
Cambria—R. L. Johnson, Wm, H. Gardner, 
Chester—J. K. Eshleman, Pierce Hoopes, Isaac 
Hays. 
Clinton—Geo. W. Halinbake, J. S. Furst, 8. R. 
Peal. 
Cumberland—Geo. W. Shaeffer. 
Centre—John Baily, Joseph Shirk, Samuel Gilli- 
land. 
Delaware—Abraham P. Morgan, Joshua P. 
Eyre, jr. 
Erie—Robert Evans, John Burton. 
Huntingdon—Jonathan McWilliams, Geo. Spear. 
Juniata—Jos. Pomeroy, Wilson Jameson, Hugh 
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Lancaster—J. H. Hershey, J. B. Garber, L. 8. 
Reist. 

Miffiin—A. Harshberger, Robert Campbell. 

Northumberland—J as. Cameron, John M’Cormick. 

Perry—Jacob Billow, Jos. Baily. 

Schuylkill—J. 8. Keller. 

Westmoreland—Fred’k J. Cope, David W. Shry- 
ock, M. M. Dick. 

Union—The credentials of F. Wilson, O. N. War- 
don, and G. BR. Bliss were received, with power of 
substitution, but no gentleman appeared for Union. 

Upon counting the ballot it appeuses that Fred’k 
Watts, of Oumberland, James Miles, of Erie, and 
Joshua P. Eyre of Delaware, had each 44 votes. 

And the Judges therefore report and certify that 
the said Frederick Watts, James Miles, and Joshua 
P. Eyre have been duly elected Trustees of the 
Farmers’ High School. 

Jas. McK. Syroverass, 
H. N. McAuuister. 
September 2, 1857. 


Judge Watts was then unanimously elected Pre- 
sident, and Gen. James Irvin, Secretary, after which 
the Treasurer presented his account of receipts and 
expenditures. Hon. John Strohm and Gen. Snod- 
grass were appointed a committee to examine the 
account of the Treasurer. Edward C. Humes was 
elected Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

After the transaction of other business the Board 
adjourned ; after which they sat down, with about 
two handred visitors and friends, to an excellent 
dinner aes by the ladies of the neighborhood, 
and laid out on a table eighty-six feet long, arched 
over with foliage, tastefully decorated with flowers. 
fruits and garlands, and laden with the best of 
‘“ substantials” and dessert, thatthe accomplished 
and indefatigable troop of lady friends of the Insti- 
tution could possibly spread before their guests. 

Ample justice having been done to the dinner, 
the table was cleared ; after which a meeting was or- 

anized, of which Jadge Watts was chosen Presi- 
ent. The meeting was addressed by Hon. James 
T. Hale, as follows :— 


REMARKS OF JUDGE HALE, 


Fellow Citizens :—I1 tender the thanks of this com- 
munity to our distinguished and welcome visitors, 
the delegates from many counties of this Common- 
wealth, who, at great sacrifice of time and conveni- 
ence, have assembled here for active service in the 
oe of an institution which we all value so 

ighly, and in which we have so great and universal 
an interest. And I feel that the thanks of all are 
especially due to the Board of Trustees, to their 
acting committee, and particularly to their accom- 
plished President, who, in the spirit of pure philan- 
throphy, and at great sacrifice of time and money, 
has devoted himself to the establishment of this 
grand Institution. I tender the thanks of this con- 
vention, and of this community, to the Honorable 
Frederick Watts, and trust to hear a response. 


SPEECH BY JUDGE WATTS. 
Judge Watts replied as follows :— 
I feel profoundly sensible of the honor accorded 
to me by such mention of my name, before such an 
audience. I thank the Board of Trustees for the 


honor of permitting me to preside over their delib- 
erations, and am sensible how large ashare of credit 
is due to my associates therein, for what has been ac- 
complished. 

I overheard this morning, a remark by a friend 
whoeg remarks always make an impression upon me, 





that the amount of a man’s influence depends up 
his education. By the amount and quality of edu- 
cation men are classified, and not by calling. Thus, 
inthe Eastern States, merchants and manufacturers 
lead in influence, for they have, as a class, the most 
cultivated intelligence. In Pennsylvania, I may 
say, without disparagement to those in cities and 
some other portions who form exceptions—the 
learned professions lead in influence. In the South, 
it may be said with equal truth, that the planters 
have controlling influence; and in al! these cases 
the amount of influence is in equal ratio with the 
amount and quality of education. 

There is stimulus in this idea. It shows us how 
essentially important it is, in a State where agricul- 
tural pursuits prevail, and constitute the broad ba- 
sis of the wealth of that State,” that agriculturalists 
should have an education suited for themselves. ind 
eqnal in power to their own want and the nation’s 
want. 

For they have an amount of solid virtue—we 
can all acknowledge—which is stronger than is pos- 
sessed by other classes, and which if rendered ac- 
tive and influential by the ewe’ of an adequate ed- 
ucation, will ever prove the safety and bulwark of 
all our institutions, and of our and their posterity. 

This is a meeting of all classes. The practical 
farmer, the sagacious and intellectual lawyer, the 
thoughtful and careful physician, the generous pat- 
riot, the philanthropic divine, all desire to combine 
their best characteristics in the institution we con- 
template, for the immediate benefit of the farmer 
and the farmer's son, and the multitude who aspire 
to become culturalists, hoping thus to work out 
great ultimate good to all. 

It is impossible that any selfish motive can actu- 
ate any one who seeks this object, and we ask that 
this may be looked at and believed. No other mo- 
tive has animated those who have labored for the es- 
tablishment of this means of education, than a de- 
sire that this institution shall have a firm and wide 
foundation. Let it begin in prosperity and full ef- 
ficiency, and its beneficial results will rapidly spread 
throughont all our counties. The institution is 
yours; we ask your helping hands for its promotion. 

I dare say you have all observed the mighty move- 
ment of agricultural progress resulting from the 
general establishment, within a few years, of agri- 
cultural societies. The United States Agricultural 
society exhibits in one view the growth, the produe- 
tion, the stock, the men, with all their industrial 
achievements, from all quarters of our immense na- 
tional territory. Atits head is a man of the rarest 
judgment, industry, skill, science, education, and 
lofty virtue, devoting the most valuable time freely 
to the great good of a nation. ‘The influence of 
that society is felt everywhere throughout the Uni- 
ted States; every where powerfully stimulating the 
ablest inventors and most accomplished mechanies 
to enter the great arena opened for them, in compe- 
tition for the supply of every implement and ma- 
chine most perfectly adapted to the wants of the 
farmer, either on the grassy plains of the distant 
west or the heavy soils and rocky hills of the east, 
and for all objects of culture and cure. 

To come to our own State Agricultural Society, 
which especially for our own State does like great 
service beyond what the National Society can reach 
to do. Let no jealousy, no offence, either imaginary 
or real, no objections against any individuals,—for 
the term of any one man’s influence is but tem- 
porary—bar us from looking kindly upon it, or es- 
trange us for one moment from a sense of its great 
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capacities for good. Let us join in its promotion 
with all our united influence, for our common good 
as an agricultural people. 

And let the same enlarged feeling animate us to- 
wards our auxiliary county societies. There the farm- 
ers who assemble are almost all personally known to 
each other; let them carefully avoid any course that 
can discourage their officers, or check the prosperi- 
ty of their common society. 

Then, as the grand basis of improvement and fo- 
cus of educational power, we have here our Farm- 
ers’ High School, founded for the education of 
farmer’s sons to a full knowledgeand love and pride 
of their noble occupation. This is our greatest 
want ; the education of the hands, and the disposi- 
tion, as well as the intellect with especial reference 
to the calling to be entered upon. 

We do not find fault with literary education as 
bestowed in ourcolleges, but there are few farmers 
in comparison, who can afford to pay at the rate of 
300 dollars a year for the college education of a son, 
and it cannot be attained for less. 

But the cost is by no means the greatest objection, 
for the effect of this education is in almost every 
case that of an utterly estranging from, and unfit- 
ting for the safe, healthful and normal pursuit of the 
father, that of cultivating the earth, and conducting 
the operation of the farm. The youth who returns to 
his farm home after a three or four years study of 
books at college desks, and in purely literary socie- 
ty, finds utter uncongeviality in the company of his 
own father and brothers. His mind has been train- 
ed in paths leading quite away from rural pursuits ; 
and his hands are untaught and unfitted to assist in 
or direct the labors of the ‘farm. ‘The moral effect 
of this common but sad result is equally disastrous 
and pitiable to both father and son. It is a state of 
things which must be cured; if not it will act like 
& corrosive ulcer. We must combine the cultivated 
intellect and social amenities of mental refinement 
with the strong practical usefulness and sound vir- 
tues of the agriculturalist, who, giving the sweat of 
his brow, receives from Providence such bounties as 
are now stored around us in the building (barn) and 
spread upen these tables, the daily support of all 
human life, and who dispenses them to all other 

ses. 

If these be not thus wedded, this great agricultu 
ral State of Pennsylvania must remain as now, with 
the balance of influence and power in the hands of 
comparatively few, for I may be allowed to repeat— 
feeling no desire but to contribute to the security of 
the future prosperity of our glorious commonwealth 
—that the great body of citizens—the great agri- 
cultural body—have rot the power and influence 
which they ought to have, for the proper balance 
and benefit of society. 

Something must be done. How shall we increase 
their power? The remark of my friend answers the 
question. “ Education will impart influence.” But 
it must be such education as will lead to the desired 
end. It is self-evident that it is no education, un- 
less it is a fit one. Science, art, and labor must be 
combined. Here is our want. At present we have 
no college in existence. Whatever may have been 


done in Kurope under the greater pressure of neces- | 


sity, we have no such institution, as yet,to which we 
can have an access, ; 
Now the institution we are striving to establish 
at the earliest possible period, is intended to sup- 
ply this great social, political, moral, and economic 
want. And while it improves the agricultural mind, 
and trains the hands, it will do both at less expense 








than the purely literary training can be obtained 
for. Thus, while reducing cost very greatly, it will 
educate better, and fit for every business or relation 
of practical life. 

We estimate that one hundred dollars per annum 
will fully cover all expensés for board and tuition, 
as we are instituting upon the farm differeot branch- 
es of culture adapted to exercise, and illustrate fully 
theentire theory and practice of cultivation, and at 
the same time such as will afford pleasant and pro- 
fitable, moderate, regular and varied labor to the 
students. 

Provisions will be made for ample and extensive 
mathematical training, and engineering practice.— 
All the branches of natural science will be fully il- 
lustratedand taught. Moral and civil science, and 
all the arts of practical life, excluding nothing but 
what is exclusively literary—the acquisition of the 
dead and foreign languages. 

We have started—there must now be for us no 
such word as “fail?” Our Legislature has done 
much to aid us—we have much to do ourselves.— 
Let us ask ourselves, each one of us, how much do 
we owe to society, and especially to the great class 
that forms its basis. 

Probably no assemblage of men, of various pur- 
suits, combining so much acute intelligence as the 
one here met, could be convened for any other object. 
And I believe myself justified in saying that our 
object meets the unanimous and warm approval of 
every one present. If, then, it meets our views, if 
our motives are right, how much ought we to do? 
Let every man seriously consider how much he 
owes the world, his fellow men, and posterity, and 
answer by the exertion of his influence, taking care 
to do what he finds to do, with all his might. Let 
men dampen with faint praise, or make no exertion 
with pen, or tongue, or purse, or speak evil of the 
cause or of its advocates, and with the downward 
grade in their favor, they may counterbalance the 
efforts of those who strive to push upward and on- 
ward this car. 

Let there be no adverse feeling founded on local 
preferences. What motive could there be to induce 
those who examined, and determined the locality for 
this school to do else than right? With the appro- 
val of my associates I could gladly have taken it 
into my own dear valley of Cumberland, but in the 
exercise of a sound and clear judgment, (I speak for 
all as an inconsiderable cne only) the board, having 
looked over all proposed lands, and considered all 
circumstances, believed the one chosen to be the 
best. It is possible that we were in fault; yet I 
have ever believed the selection made combined 
more advantages than any other offered, and I ask 
for myself and associates, the credit at least of hon- 
est motives; and, of all, to consider how many of 
the most essential advantages of soil, surface, expo- 
sare, healthfulness, and centrality, are combined in 
the ground we have now met upon. 

For a great common good, and in a spirit of mu- 
tual confidence, let personal feelings not enter into 
our considerations, let us all agree to the conclu- 
sion, that what is done is best. 

- I must only detain you with a brief detail of our 
financial strength. We have received from our State 
Society, $10,000; from citizens of Centre co., $10,000; 
from the State, $25,000 ; from the estate of the late 
Elliot Cresson, $5,000; making in all $50,000. To 
complete the buildings, and open the institution, we 
want $50,000 more, and this is provided for, if one 
half of the amount be raised by individuals. We 
shall then have $100,000, with which to start this 
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raise the fands. Centre county has raised $10,000, 
and one of her distinguished citizens has given an 
equal value in land, and has just pledged another 
$1000, followed by other unconditional pledges by 
other of her citizens, for yet another $1,500. The 
President of this meeting, who has given so freely 
of his valuable time and abilities to all the details 
of the enterprise, at the greatest self-sacrifice, has 
offered yet a sum of $1,000. Now, cannot we raise 
the balance of the sum wanted or the spot? I will 
pledge myself to raise $500 more, if we can thus ac- 
complish this. Let us hear from all the counties re- 
presented. As to the location of the school, it must 
of necessity be located somewhere. It has been 
placed here, and we are sensible of the advantages 
it brings to us, and have contributed very nearly one- 
fourth of the entire estimate of $100,000. Yet all 
other counties will have an equal right with us to 
send pupils, and we feel that we have a right to ask 
other counties to aid in the consummation of this 
great State work. 

Dr. J. R. Eshleman.—! have consulted with my 
colleagues, and we pledge Chester county for $500. 
Hon. John Strohm.—The county of Lancaster, 
which I have the honor of representing, has not yet 
been aroused to an appreciation of the peculiar me- 
rits of the school. There is a prejudice against col- 
lege and high school education, because it has been 
found ruinously unfit for sons of farmers, intended to 
follow their father’s calling. But there is much fa- 
vor shown of late to common school education, and, 
in a portion of the county, funds are being raised 
for the establishment of a Normal School urder the 
late act, for the second Normal School District of 
Xork, Lancaster and Lebanon. ‘This makes a call 
for twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, but chief- 
ly in one locality. We have plenty of men, who, if 
they were here to see this location, and look over 
all that has been done, and were acquainted with 
what it is purposed to do, would pay largely with 
pleasure—certainly without feeling it. The county 
ought to give $2,500. It has sent a full delegation 
here, and we shall unite in doing our duty to inform 
our fellow-citizens, and to raise all we can, and I 
trust you will hear a gratifying account, and that 
Lancaster, as heretofore, will do her duty. I will 
pledge at least $500, and promise to raise it myself 
if there be no other way. 

James Cameron.—I like this proposition, and be-| Judge Burnside.—We should hear from Dauphin 
lieve it will be able to many who will desire |—Dauphin, which has the State Capitol, the Asy- 
an opportanity of contributing according to their }lum, and is, in so many ways, the recipient of public 
means. Our county will be liberal, but I cannot, | bounty, will give as at least $1000. (Calls for Judge 
unadvised, make a specific proposition of any | Hiester, but he was not in, being engaged in busi- 
amount. nessa. Calls for Gen. Baily, of Perry.) 

The motion was unanimonsly agreed to, and the} Hugh Hamilton.—As a delegate from Juniata I 
President announced that the committee would be | will pledge myself and associates to leave no stone 
reported in proper time. unturned to do all we can for the Farmers’ High 

Mr. Mc Allister.—Lei this arrangement not super- |School of Pennsylvania. 
cede our previous one. I have no doubt but that} Col. Curtin.—: move that the thanks of this meet- 


of charge to each student of not over $100 per an- 
num. All the influence and industry we can exer- 
cise will go into the account, and Jon judgment 
and management are approved, we shall not al- 
lowed, in this great commonwealth, to fail of such an 
object. The community, understanding our aims, 
will not Jet us fail. We must obtain the $25,000 by 
individual contribution, and I say for myself, only 
because I am urged to say it now, that I will be one 
of ten, to give $1000 each, towards making up that 
amount, 

Judge Watts sat down amid enthusiastic applause 
from the audience. Responses to the Judge's liber- 
al offer, and general remarks were then made by dif- 
ferent delegates and visitors, as follows: 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Gen. James Irvin.—I will give $1000 as one of the 
ten. 

Hon. James Miles.—Erie and Crawford counties 
are pledged to contribute $1000. 

‘on, Geo. Boal.—Centre county has raised and 
paid in $10,000. Without consulting any one, and 
without previous knowledge that this course would 
be taken, I pledge the county of Centre for $1,000 
additional. 

Gen, J. McK. Snodgrass.—As a representative of 
the county of Allegheny, I pledge her for $1,000. 

H. N. McAllister, Esq.—Fellow citizens: The 
good work goes robly forward. The time for speech- 
es has passed, and the time for action has come. I 
pledge myself to be one of twenty to contribute $500 
each. 

Judge Burnside.—Mr., President : I move that at 
your liesure you appoint a committee of one or three 
in each county of the State, to solicit, collect and 
forward subscriptions. The institution must receive 
students from every county, and must report to eve- 
ry newspaper in the State, and it seems but right 
that all should have fully opened to them the privi- 
lege of contributing for such an object. It seems 
to me that we may in this way raise the sum speci- 
fied, and more, for the establishment of the necessa- 
ty professorships, to secure the most thorough train- 
ing in every department, at even less than the esti- 
mated cost. The President is well acquainted with 
men who will take interest in this, and lay hold of 


it energetically. 





gentlemen can raise $1000 in any county in the State, 
with moderately energetic efforts, excepting only the 
very newest and most thinly settled. Every one is 
interested in point of fact. Every man, woman and 
child in the commonwealth. Let all unite in action, 
instant action. Now is the time we have. 

S. R. Peal, Eeqg.—Clinton county has been referred 
to as good for $1000. It may be possible to raise 
that amount, or even more. The delegates will 
make every effort, bat would rather not be consider- 
ed as pledging any particular sum. 

Judge Hale.—There are abundant means for such 


ing be tendered to the ladies who have provided so 
handsomely for our enjoyment here. 

President Watts.—Every one will respond to this 
motion from the heart. The ladies have done so very 
much for our personal comfort, that our warmest 
thanks are too poor a return. 

This well deserved tribute was heartily cheered. 

Mr. Harshbarger—We are not in a position to 
pledge Mifflin to any set amount, but we will do our 

uty. 

Mr. Billow.—As Perry has been called upon I will 
say that we will do all we can do. 

Judge M’ Williams.—I cannot say what we may 





& purpose in our great commonwealth. We have 
only to exert our interest, and fairly undertake to 


be able to do iin Huntingdon, but we shall do our 
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best. I trust collections will be taken at all our 
county fairs. 

President.—I wish to suggest before adjournment 
that we look forward to our State Society for some 
aid. Under favorable auspices, and we)! managed, 
it ought to be very productive. I have conversed 
with its President, Mr. Taggart, lately, and he as- 
sures me that his warmest feelings are embarked 
with us, and he will do all in his power to create a 
surplus, and to secure its appropriation to the Farm- 
ers’ High School. 

Resolutior offered by Judge M’ Williams : 

Resolved, That the friends of this institution look 


forward to the State Agricultural Society as a valu- 


able auxiliary in this good cauee. 

Mr. Strohm.—This school may be called a child of 
the Society, with a right to look to it for what aid it 
may be able to render. 

Judge Watts.—The resolution is only an expression 
of good feeling. We are the representatives of 
auxiliary county societies, and it is fit that we should 
embrace this opportunity of acknowledging our in- 
terest in the parent society. It is an institution that 
we must foster. Pennsylvania cannot dispense with 
it, and I trust it will regain its prosperity, and that 
any feeling that may have checked its growth has 
been laid aside. 

H. N. McAllister—We have yet some time to 
spare, and there is a rich and powerful section of 
our State represented from which we have not yet 
heard. Let us hear from mighty Berks. 

Captain Ancona.—I regret that the chief of the de- 
legation from Berks is not now present. I know 
that I am right in pledging Berks for hearty co-ope- 
ration under Judge Burnside’s resolution, and all 
know that Berks makes no pledges that she does 
not redeem. 

J. S. Keller.—I am the only representative from 
Schuylkill, and cannot make an estimate for her, but 
I promise every exertion that whole-hearted men 
can render to a noble cause. 

Mr. Blackfan.—My colleague, Gen. Rogers, has 
been obliged to leave for the U.S. Fair at Louis- 
ville, Ky. I can say for myself, that I have been 
greatly pleased with my visit to this place, and with 
the course pursued, and will exert myself to acquaint 
the people of Bucks county with the great claims of 
this enterprise. 

The proceedings were here interrupted by a call 
of “ Stage for Spruce Creek,” and after a hasty ad- 
journment, and a general discharge of kind wishes 
and farewell, one of the most intelligent, philanthro- 
pic, liberal and important Conventions by which 
Pennsylvania was ever represented from Erie to 
Backs, was dissolved. 

Everything promises well for the speedy institu- 
tion of every department of the Farmers’ High 
School. The works on the ground go on uninter- 
ruptedly under the wise directions of the acting com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees, and there does not 
appear to be the smallest cloud of ill feeling on its 
whole horizon. atten lover of his country and his 
tace—every one who hopes to leave an assured wel- 
fare, safety and happiness to posterity by placing 
the balance of influence in the hands of the most nu- 
merous and the most virtuous of our citizens—every 
one who is dependent upon the success and prosper- 
ity of the cultivators of the earth (as we all are) for 
the means of life, will join in hearty congratulation 
ou these auspicious prospects, and in strenuous effort 
to place in the hands of the liberal, the enlightened, 
and self-denying Trustees, the funds necessary for 
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ADDRESS 
Before the Bedford County Normal School, delivered 
Sept. 24, 1857, by C. N. Hickok, M. D. 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE MEMBERS. ] 


It is not because that which must be my theme 
this evening, is by any means a ashes barren of 
food for reflection or remark, that I feel embarrag- 
ment in complying with the request of your respect- 
ed Superintendent to address you. On the contra- 
ry, it is because it is a topic so redundant in impor- 
tant truth, that I may justly distrust my capa- 
city to appreciate it, and my ability to do it justice 
in the few minutes I may oceupy, and so diversified 
in interest that I may well hesitate which flowers, 
among the many, to cull from its boundless field. 

Whether we regard it in the light of the benefit 
he himself receives, or which he may be instrumen- 
tal in conferring on others, he who seeks a teacher's 
place desires a “ good office.” od 
Does he seek for pleasure? The appreciative and 

ualified priest in the temple of learning, may find 
the purest pleasure earth affords—the pleasure of 
doing good. vrs 
Does he seek for power? Never did king or em- 
peror wield power with such beneficial result, as may 
attend his rightly directed efforts in training the 
fragile twigs of the buman mind,to a symmetrical and 
healthy growth, or in moulding its plastic substance 
‘iato images of eternal beauty and enduring utility. 
Does he love to contemplate the beautifal? What 
so beautiful as the first development of childish 
thought, in its original and untamed flight after that 
which is ever the first instinctive impulse of its con- 
scious being—knowledge. The curiosity to know 
all of itself, of God—the world—“the universe of 
worlds and all beyond.” What so beautiful as the 
first gushings of childish emotion, love, wonder, 
piety, friendship, and who like the teacher may wit- 
ness these? I mean not he, who hates the compa- 
nionship of childhood, and who enters his school 
room as goes 
*‘ The quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon.” 
Not he, who abhors the calling, which is not his call- 
ing, and takes to it merely to coin his soul, if soul 
he has, into the dollars he receives, and because per- 
chance, his aversion to it is only less than his aver- 
sion to the honest labor of his hands. I mean him 
who takes the teacher's place, feeling the distin- 
guished honor it gives him and the weight of — 
sibility, momentous and fearful, that rests upon him. 
Does he seek for knowledge? “The proper study 
of mankind, is man.” The school room has been 
beautifully called the “ world in miniature ;” and in 
no place may the study of character be more sue- 
cessfully pursued. The mimic man has not yet learn- 
ed successfully to don the armor of deceit, 











** And smile, and smile and be a villain;” 


nor by contact with the world, acquired the habit 
and power to clasp tightly the book of his soul, that 
you may not read its pages. 

“ Only a Teacher,” has been too long the sneering 
exclamation of the world; and in too many instances 
the impatation intended has been just. The teach- 
er has been at fault; he has too often degraded his 
ealling. He has gone into his work unprepared.— 
Knowing little of his duty as he ought to know it, 





the fullest development of their plans. 





and ( judging from bis conduct) caring less, gaining 
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his position by “‘ working cheap,” bis commodity has 
been dear beyond computation. 

I hold, that an individual who knowingly chooses 
a calling that is not an useful one, is a villain, if he 
bea sane man. So he who selects his position in life, 
even though a reputable one, romps of his pre- 
paration for it, and only with self in view and mere- 
ly for the gratification of self and the accomplish- 
ment of selfish purposes, and not that he may be a 
medium of good to his fellow men, sinks his man- 
hood and is a failure. How base, then, the nature 
that seeks a teacher’s place, and risks its responsi- 
bilities, solely for the paltry pittance of a teacher's 
pay. “ Verily he has his reward.” 
ese remarks may, at first glance, seem unchari- 
table. But let truth be spoken even at the risk of 
being misjudged; and taking our own county, yes, 
eur own borongh in the working of her common 
schools, as an example, have we not, in times past, 
with a few honorable exceptions, been obliged—eith- 
er for the want of the material, or of the means to 
secure it, or perhaps from the want of ability, in 
those upon whom has devolved the duty of employ- 
ing teachers,to select competent ones,—been obliged 
to “put up” with the services of professed teachers, 
whose only visible qualification for the offiee that 
was at all perfect, was their avidity to reeeive and 
pocket their hire. Even these had their admirers, 
—* similia similibus,”— 

Who “ declared how much they knew;— 
*Twas certain they could write and cypher too.” 


But such writing! such cyphering! True,sometimes 
an aspiring pedagogue was “highly edjucated,” and 
could expatiate on all occasions of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the “ more higher branches,” and of 
his love for the “study of philosophy,” and the like, 
uatil, in the eyes of the passing multitude 

* The wonder grew 

That one small head should carry all he knew;”’ 


but evinced in his exalted flight, a sovereign cen- 
tempt for the “ King’s English,” and showed by the 
facifity with which he adopted the latitudinarian 
system of spelling his words, that he deemed it too 
small a thing for a professor of his exalted attain- 
ments to grovel about the foundation of literature, 
and burden his already overstocked mind, with such 
non-important matters. This is no fictitious picture, 
but @ true portrait, and the handiwork of the origi- 
nal is still visible among us. 

Time past has shown, and the future will develop, 
in the experience of competent laborers in “fair 
learning’s field,” that it is far, far less difficult to 
teach correctly than to reverse the errors of incom- 
petent tutorage ;—that it is far more perplexing to 
remedy wrong habits of thought than to form right 
ones, 

The fact is. that of all humbugs, the most con- 
temptible and the basest, because the most perni- 
cious, is that individual, who, without being prepared 
for his work, and knowing little (which is worse than 
knowing nothing) of his business, will undertake a 
teacher’s duty. An illiterate, illy qualified lawyer 
may ruin the cause of his client and sacrifice his es- 
tate by his incompetency, but he does no harm to 
person or intellect. A quack preacher may practice 
on your gullibility for a season, bat his detection is 
generally an antidote-for his error. A charlatan in 


medicine or surgery may peril your health—your 
life. These are bad, bad enough ; but are they to be 
compared to him, who with criminal disregard of 
eonsequences, will ignorantly venture among the sen- 
sitive, delicate tissues and intricate labyrinths of 


the childish mind, and ere harm is suspected, start 
all ite motive power on the rongh track, and subvert 
the whole healthy system of the youthful intellect, 
by his base bungling. 

Nor are parents and school boards to be held guilt- 
less, in this thing of employing and permitting their 
children to be under the tuition of incompetent 
teachers, because may be no better can be obtained, 
at least for the half pay saiary tendered. I say they 
are culpable here; for, if knowing the facts in the 
case, they perpetrate a conscious and therefore a wil- 
ful wrong; if ignorant, they are unfit to be either 
parents or «directors. 

Ladies ard gentlemen of the Normal School, I re- 
joice that the promptitude, with which you have avail- 
ed yourselves of the facilities now wi:hin your reach 
for better preparing yourselves for the teacher’s la- 
bor, augurs a different state of things for our county 
in the future. I only regret that many more have 
not taken the same interest in this all-important mat- 
ter. 

Bear with me while I call your attention to a few 
points which are most important, and which demand 
your consideration. Doubtless you have adverted 
to them in the course of your exercises here ; but 
“line upon line, precept pon precept” will do you 
no harm. I do not advance an opinion upon that 
which I have not experienced. I class among the 
happiest hours of my life, those I spent, when but a 
youth, as a teacher within the walls of a country 
schocl honse. 

A teacher’s duty, as I have already observed, if 
his heart be in his work, is as pleasant as it is re- 
sponsible, it is as honorable as it is useful; but it is 
not a life of ease and carelessness. ‘To one who aims 
to do his work well, it is laborious and difficult.— 
There are no minates of idleness and ease—no time 
for news reading, or correspondence for him ; at least 
during the hours allotted to his labors, he will of- 
tener find his hours too short than too long, and feel 
regrets that he cannot accomplish more. 

The teacher should, of all others, be thoroughly 
educated, and in no part more particularly and stu- 
diously so, than in the first principles, the radiments 
of that which he assumes to teach. What! attempt 
to teach others in that whereir he himself is unin- 
structed? Most absurd! An error here, and it is a 
common one, can never be sufficiently deplored, for 
the result is often never corrected. He should have 
a thorough acquaintance with every branch of learn- 
ing required,—not only with the arbitrary rules laid 
down in books (there any parrot may be taught to 
con over) but with the principles they express, and 
be able by familiarity with them, to convey them in 
language and by illustration of his own, to the mind's 
eye of those he teaches. A teacher being able to 
do this, will accomplish results which will surprise 
the mere automaton, book instructor. 

While he instructs in these, he must be careful 
never to vivlute them himself in the presence of his 
pupils, but be in the habit of correctly expressing 
thought. A teacher using ungrammatical express- 
ions, should be as much a lusus naturae at least, as 
a “white black bird.” 

He should have a thorough knowledge of charac- 
ter. This is difficult, but it should be acquired.— 
Herein lies a secret spring of success in school gov- 
ernment. Aux illustration of this position may be 
found in the fact, that often the charaeter of a child 
seems to be totally changed by a change of teach- 
ers. No one arbitrary mode of government can be 
adapted to different natures. He must study the 





character and disposition of his different pupils, as 
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he would the different branches he teaches, and must 
with judgment and care, apply that knowledge to 
the proper government of his school. The will of 
the pupil should be made, promptly and implicitly, 
to yield to the will of the instructor; but the means 
by which this is to be accomplished, may in differ- 
ent cases, necessarily be widely different. In one 
case, the judgment may have to be convinced; in 
auother, the heart is to be reached, and with far hap- 
pier results than will follow the peremptory enforce- 
ment of command. With such, the work once done 
is always done. Again, in muny cases, peremptory 
measures are indispensable. 

He should have a full appreciation of the com- 
mand, “Know thyself.” Without this knowledge 
in an eminent degree, and without thorough self- 
government, he may as well relinquish his work, for 
he cannot succeed. “How can he govern others, 
who has not learned to govern himself?” A teach- 
er with a temper that he is unconscious of, or that 
he cannot or does not control—with feelings which 
scorn the trammels of a sound, patient judgment— 
with an obtuse sense of justice and a dull perception 
of right and wrong, has mistaken his calling; he 
could not have made a more mischievous selection 
of a profession. 

A teacher of youth should never open his lips in 
anger; neverspeak but in the calm words and firm 
tones of self-possession ; a scolding, berating, threat- 
ening tongue, wins naught from the pupil but disre- 
spect and hatred for the head and heart, which are 
its companions, Let a teacher but once grow pale 
with rage, and his sway, except it be of servile fear, 
is atan end. Promises of, punishment are better 
never made, but if made, should never be broken.— 
Let either a parent or a teacher, threaten with pun- 
ishment he fails to inflict, and if the child or pupil 
does not apply the epithet “/iar” to him in words, 
it is not that he does not think it, and he thinks 
rightly; and his condact in disregarding the threat 
thereafter, shows that he acts upon his belief. Chil- 
dren rarely fail to form jast conclusions. 

Lastly, be patient. Bear with dullness, where 
the least effort to acquire knowledge is apparent.— 
Be sure you investigate well, before you pronounce 
the sentence of stubbornness on some intellect, be- 
clouded with the mists of a slow perception. You 


_ may have to repeat, and repeat, and keep repeating 


your instructions ; but go not from one principle to 
another until the first be understood. One thing 
well learned, is better than ten half apprehended.— 
Be patient, and you will be rewarded, in your own 
soul, in the happy results of the virtue. Be patient, 
for it is with you to obliterate the light of an immor- 
tal mind, or to unlock its golden portals, and here- 
after to see it shine in cloudless splendor. 

And above all, be impartial. Oh! nothing hard- 
ens the heart of childhood like a sense of injustice. 
Form not hasty conclusions ; Weigh evidence well 
before acting upon it. Better, far better, let the 
guilty go unpunished, than inflict unmerited chas- 
tisement upon the innocent. The burning, searing 
blight of injustice, leaves scars which many years 
may not suffice to obliterate. It often transforms 
the most sensitive and loveliest characters of child- 
hood into natures the most hardened and unprinci- 
led. 

But I will not weary you. I would congratulate 
you, that in the labors of the last few weeks you are 
not alone. All over our State, institutions for the 
better qualifying of teachers are in operation.— 
Thousands are your compeers in this noble work.— 
The champions of learning for the masses are many 


and industrious, and success has attended, and will 
attend their efforts, until our proud old common- 
wealth, shall be, in this, as in all other noble enter- 
prises, the Keystone of our Federal Arch. 

Teachers, I bid you God speed, I can wish for you 
no higher honor—no greater happiness, than that 
you may be worthy of your calling, and that you may 
enjoy the consciousness, more to be desired than 
wealth or station, of having done your duty. 





EDUCATION : 
Its Motives, Methods and Ends. 


An Address at the Anniversary of Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Luzerne co., June 30, 1857. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


IT come before you to-day with no elaborate ad- 
dress prepared; for I think the speech which will 
best suit the occasion, will be one inspired by the 
occasion. The theme is of course the one, the only 
one, which would be fitting here and now; I need 
scarcely name it—Epvucation. Yet not as an advo- 
cate of Education am I here to address you; she 
needs no advocate here, or you would not be here 
to-day. All this vast multitude, gathered from dis- 
tant homes, have came as her advocates. There is 
surely no need of dwelling on the value and import- 
ance of that which is the engrossing theme of thought 
and interest, with all I see before me. ‘lhe intelli- 
gence, beauty and attention here collected, the halls 
in view of which we are assembled, the addresses 
we have already heard, all the memories our young 
friends bear from this place, and all the hopes which 
beckon them to the future, are so many testimonials 
to the importance of Education. But, that we may 
bring our thoughts to some practical issue to-day, 
indulge me with your attention; and while my feeble 
voice can make you hear, and so long as your pa 
tience ought to be taxed, I will offer some remarks 
as the fruits of my reflection and expérience, on 
Epvucation,—1ts Motives, Metuops anp Enps. 

The word Philosophy, in its proper and derivative 
meaning, denotes a love of wisdom or knowledge.— 
But it is more commonly used in an accommodated 
and inaccurate sense, as indicating a system or circle 
of whatever pertains or ministers to the intellectual 
needs of man. ‘Taking the word in this, now its al- 
most universal sense, we may say that the world of 
Philosophy has produced two great thinkers, Plato 
and Bacon, who, above all others, have been and 
continue to be kings in the realms of thought.— 
Plato was acknowledged as supreme dictator of the 
human intellect for ages before Bacon wrote ; and, 
indeed, among seholars, in our colleges and acade- 
| mies, our systems of education, and the literary world 
jat large, the philosophy of Plato still wields a para- 
mount authority. We may say that nine-tenths of 
the thinking world bow to him. These two names, 





then, raised on high, stand to-day as landmarks to 
;all who go forth upon the sea of thought. 

| Plato’s eeket begins by contemplating the 
soul rather than the body. Jt views man more as a 
pure spirit than as an agent in the material world. 
\It deems the noblest work of education to be, not 
\so much the workman as the man. Its objects are 
inward, and its means, therefore, are chosen for their 
reflective action on him who employs them, not for 
their power in the world. But while Platonism thus 
builds on intuition, Baconism seeks its foundation 
in reason. It begins with facts and ends with fruits. 
It rejects everything from the beginning but clear, 
proved facts, and calls forth all the energies of its 
disciples in the search for practical, useful results. 
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The Baconian idea regards man as placed on earth 
to be a worker ; and the true education as that which 
best fits mac for his work. It therefore cuts off 
from youthfal training everything which gives no pro- 
mise of being tarned to account in mauly work. 

The civilized world, as I have said, sat for more 
than fifteen centuries at the feet of Plato; receiving 
his words with as implicit faith as was given them 
in his own school at Athens. And still his ideas 
prevail in our scholastic systems. Ask an old 
school professor of to day, why he insists so much 
on the general study of the higher mathematics, the 
dead languages, and such other branches as have no 
practical work to do in the hands of his pupils; 
and he is sure to answer you as an orthodox Platon- 
ist: 7 discipline the mind. This is the great aim 
of our college and academy systems. But since the 
general diffusion of the art of printing, the opposite 
or Baconian idea has been steadily gaining ground. 
And now the great question in which the educational 
mind of our own age is engaged, is, whether this idea 
shall be adopted in the training system of the com- 
ing era. 

Baconism, then, commences with a careful, intel- 
teligent observation of facts. It assumes nothing ; 
proceeds by strict education; takes nothing for 
granted ; and postpones all theorizing until by an 
adequate interrogation of facts, we shall be pointed 
irresistably to the conclusion. The model Baconian 
of our own nation, and of what we may call our own 
age, in comparison with the vast extent of history, 
was Benjamin Franklin. He was not, indeed, a mo- 
del man; as a man his character had many faults ; 
bat we speak of him now only as a thinker, and in 
this light, he was a model Bacoman. Other illus- 
trious disciples of this school, however, belong to 
these times ; such as Fulton, Watt, Whitney, Morse, 
Daguerre, and many more. For this isthe school of 
practical men who do the work, 

Now I too, in my poor way, avow myself a follow- 
ec of Bacon. I would apply his touchstone to all 
ear processes of education. I would affirm that the 
mind is disciplined best by its own proper work ; 
aod not by making this discipline the great end. I 
would say to the farmer’s son, poring over Greek 
verbs and Hebrew roots and accents; to the damsel 
@f sixteen, wasting her sweetness on algebra and geo- 
metry, what do you propose to do with this, when 
you shall have mastered it? What is its use, its 
purpose, its end, so far as you are concerned? If you 
bese to turn it to some practical account, very 
well; but if you only acquire it with an eye to men- 
tal discipline, then | protest against it as a waste of 
ume and energy. Action, action disciplines the 
mind; the acquisition of what we need to know, 
better than that we don’t need. 

Yes; I demand of education, and of every part of 
it, fruits. I test its value by the standard of prac- 
tical utility. Let us learn first, at least, what we 
personally and positively need to know ; afterwards, 
if ever, that which we can profit by, only as exercise 
or discipline. Let all our education recognize that 
we are here as doers, not as dreamers. Yet does this 
Baconism not really affirm, as some say, the subor- 
dination of the man to the workman, the mental to 
the physical? It affirms for the latter a precedence 
in time only, not in importance. “ First the blade, 
then the ear; afterward the full corn in the ear.”— 
The child must creep before it can walk, however de- 
cided the superiority of the latter mode of locomo- 
tion. We insist, then, that education should first 


qualify its work for his subject ;—that is, for a career 





of assured usefulness and independence ; because, in 


default of this, there is scarcely a chance that he 
can be morally good or intellectually great. Bread 
is not so nobie as thought, but in the absence of food 
the brain is paralyzed or absorbed in the conscious- 
ness of hunger. Let every human being be first 
trained to an assured ability usefully to earn at least 
a livelihood, and thus shielded from the all but ine- 
vitable moral degradation of the dependent and the 
beggarly. Every man who has had, with myself, the 
sad experience and observation afforded by a resi- 
dence for upwards of a quarter of a century, in a 
great city, will agree with me, when I say no sight 
is more pitiable than the educated men, having no 
means of support by their hands, either through ig- 
norance, weakness or pride, who are huddled in its 
crowded populations. We see there a host of such 
waifs, intellectual wrecks, literally begging for a 
chance to coin their thinking faculties into food.— 
Moral elevation is of course impossible to such men ; 
and they ave the inevitable product of our present 
school systems. 

We want a more practical, physical, industrial 
education, for many urgent reasons. Ist. To ad- 
vance physical health, strength and longevity. 2d. 
For the proper cultivation of the earth, and the de- 
velopment of its mineral and vegetable treasures.— 
We have but begun in this age to know the wealth 
of nature. ° What is the present state of agriculture, 
the first of arts in time, the first in necessity? dd. 
For improvement in machinery, in manufactures, and 
in household economy. 4th. To diffuse leisure and 
taste for study among the uneducated. It is a very 
common complaint that thrifty, untaught farmers 
grudge the cost of a thorough education for their 
sons and daughters. Hodge, industrious and inde- 
pendent in his ignorance, scorns his educated neigh- 
bor, who is but a drone and a beggar with it all.— 
“T have succeeded well enough,” says he, “ without 
education; why shouldn’t my children do the same.” 
Now I realize and regret Hodge's coitempt for 
learning, but I cannot pretend to be surprised at it. 
On the contrary, it seems to me most natural, and 
not very blamewo:thy. For do but consider that 
the educated son or daughter too often returns to the 
nee home with an ill-disguised contempt for its 

omely roof, and a positive aversion to its down- 
right labor. Who would expect a sensible home- 
bred parent to relish and value such education ? 

That son is not truly educated who cannot grow 
more corn on an acre than his unlearned father, and 
grow it with less labor. That educated daughter 
has received a mistaken and superficial training, if 
she cannot excel her mother in making soap or 
cheese or butter. All these are chemical processes, 
in which her education should render her an adept, 
far beyond any antaught person. The educated law- 
yer, doctor or clergyman, whose garden is not bet- 
ter, (I do not say larger,) and his fruit trees more 
thrifty and productive than his illiterate neighbor's, 
sadly discredits and damages the cause of education. 
The prejudice against muscular, physical labor is a 
product of barbarism and slavery. It ought long 
since to have vanished in the light of liberty and 
civilization. Of course, he who can earn ten dol- 
lars per day, as a lawyer, should not desert this to,toil 
for a dollar per day as a plowman or canal-digger. 
This would be folly. But the lawyer or physician 
who cannot earn the ten dollars per day, nor one of 
them, and who stands idle, and runs in debt for his 
board, rather than plow or dig, has been very badly 
taught, and is @ poor creature. Let each do his 
best; but let no man make his presumed ability to 
do something better an excuse for doing nothing.— 
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“Six days shalt thou labor,” says 7'he Book; and 
there is hardly a commandment worse understood or 
worse heeded. Euch of us is under a perpetual ob- 
ligation to usefulness ; and this is not discharged by 
the fact that we cannot find just the work we would 
prefer to do. Every one lounging around taverns, 
or idling in office, or waiting for some one to employ 
him as a lawyer, a doctor, or in some such capacity, 
and meantime doing the world no good, but living 
on the earnings of others, is a scandal and a clog 
to the cause of education. 

Perhaps the great mistake is nowhere more gen- 
eral or more pernicious than in the education of 
woman. Itis the destiny of woman, we carelessly 
say, to preside over a household as wife and mother; 
and so it is the destiny of most women, but by no 
means ofall. It is right that all should be educated 
to falfil nobly the duties of matronage ; but it is not 
well than any should be educated, so as to fit her for 
no other sphere but this, so as to render her life as 
a maiden necessarily a defeat and a failure. Choice 
with some, disappointment with others, necessity 
perhaps with more ;—these consign thousands to sin- 
gle life. All must fill this sphere at least for a sea- 
son. Why, then, should not all be fitted to exalt 
and adorn it? The position and sphere of woman 
is one of the themes which the thought of our age 
is pondering; and its meditations will not be fruit 
less. Greater freedom and wider opportunities for 
usefulness in maideunhood, a juster and more equal 
union in married life, these are the essential demands 
of the clear-sighted, and they cannot always be an- 
swered by misrepresentation nor s.lenced by sneers. 
Pecuniary independence and self-support in single 
life are essential to woman, that she may spurn the 
degrading idea of marrying for a home and a liveli- 
hood. For, however proper the marriage state may 
be. surely an ill-assorted union is worse than none. 

To this end, woman must be taught and encour. 
aged to do many things she now shuns ;—must be 
called out into Giod's sunshine, and made a free pro- 
ducer of those fruits which are its noblest embodi- 
ments. The fine arts in all their phases, gardening, 
the vineyards, the manufactures, all must be annexed 
tu her industrial domain, until it should be impossi- 
ble, as well as shameful. to exact of ber teaching 
and other service ut half the price which man re- 
ceives for equal ability and equal efficiency. This 
is among the achievements immediately before us, 
and it is to be attained throngh a wiser and more 
practical Education. 

But in thus basing Education upon industry, acti- 
vity, efficiency, I do not of course mean to confine it 
to material ends. Its feet are planted firmly on the 
earth, only that its bead may be exalted to the skies. 
Let our educated youth be first capable, skilful, effi- 
cient, indeperdent workers, in order that they may 
develop and evince a nobler manhood, a truer and 
sweeter womanhood, than we, their less fortunate 
predecessors.and progenitors have been able to at. 
tain. Let them be armed at all points for the great 
battle of life, that they may carry thence grander 
teatimonics than our feeble and unmailed arms were 
ever able to achieve. Let them be skilled in all 
forms of muscular exertion, so that they shall work 
out for themselves a genuine leisure for conquests 
in the dominion of mind. Let them be inventors, 
thinkers, philosophers, poets, not merely that they 
may coin their brain-sweat into bread, but that, hav- 
ing secured ample bread, they shall now be ready to 
labor intellectually for the good of their race. 

But would you have every one a mere delver? you 
ask. Yes, let every one delve till a way shall opea 





before him to do something better. Let men be 
called to intellectual work, because needed there, 
not because needing to be there. Let the relation- 
ship of literature to life be placed on a truer, more 
earnest basis, Now we hear a young man, trained 
in the prevailing system of Education, ery, “ Why 
may I not be an author, and thus earn my bread.” 
And so he makes an earnest effort to enter the 
realms of Authorship, as Novelist, Essayist, even as 
Poet. But alas! no Poet ever deliberately sat 
down to write a poem for either bread or fame.— 
Poetry, to be real, is the overflow of life, not its 
mean quantity. True Poets only write because they 
must; as Jenny Lind’s bird in her beautiful song, 
that cries,“ 1 must, I must be singing.” Only to 
think of Homer or Dante going about with, “ Please, 
sir, buy my poem, that my wife and my children may 
have bread!” I often think with pleasure of an an- 
ecdote of Uehler, the great German Poet. When 
a friend visited him, at a time when he had publish- 
ed nothing for many months, and asked him, “ Have 
you anything in hand now, any great poetical effort 
not yet finished, that you continue so long withdrawn 
from the public eye ?” he answered, “ No, J have not 
Jelt the necessity of writing lately.” A true Poet 
must be silent when he does not feel the necessity 
of writing. But to write because you have no other 
means of support, because you cannot live without 
it, this is to debase your faculty. Yet the world is 
full of appeals for patronage and employment, which 
amount to just this. Now the mal is not bettered 
by the book that is written for money ; nor by any 
intellectual labor of which hunger is the inspiration. 
And all education which makes a man necessarily a 
lawyer, a physician, a clergyman or an author, is de- 
grading to literature and intellect. The writer ought 
to be always the perfected worker. 

The curse of our time, as I suppose of all times, 
is inordinate self-seeking. We acquire that we may 
serve, not mankind, but ourselves. We seek not to 
keep step in the even march of life, but to steal a 
ride on the baggage wagon. The spirit of the new 
AGE on which we are entering is different; it speaks 
only of, and seeks for, the equal rights of all. It 
says to the Legislator, Punish, punish crime; but 
only as the Guardian of Justice and the Protector 
of the Commonwealth ; for the prevention of future 
crime, and, if it may be, the ee char of the of. 
fender, It says to the Thinker, Hate, but be care- 
ful to hate only that which is hateful, which opposes 
and impedes human good. And it cries, as it hails 
the rising generation, Youth, study! Study with all 
your energies, but study only that you may bea 
more effective worker! It says tomen everywhere, 
Work, that you may be more unselfish and effective 
students. And to all, Live, with all your powers 
and all your life, that the haughty may be abased, 
the humble exalted, and God glorified. 

I feel that I have reached the limits of my voice 
and of your patience. I have thrown out these 
thoughts, thus imperfectly, hoping that they may 
reach your minds and dwell in them, and become 
your thoughts; and thas, so far as they are just and 
right, inflaence your lives. You know our thoughts 
are always, if allowed to develop themselves rightly, 
better than our lives. What then? Shall our 
thoughts be brought down to the lower level of our 
lives, or shall the latter be exalted? Let us strive 
to make Education the seed of good thoughts ; a sure 
and faithful teacher that soul is more and better 
than body. Let it train the young so to use every 

ower that man may be ennobled, and life may be 
bigher and holier.— Record of the Times. 
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